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~ ORIGINAL POETRY. 











ANN HATHAWAY. 


Would ye be taught, ye feathered throng, 
With love’s sweet notes to grace your song, 
To pierce the heart with thrilling lay, 
Listen to my Ann Hathaway. 
She hathaway to sing so clear 
Phebus might, wondering, stop to hear; 
To melt the sad, make blithe the gay, 
And nature charm; Ann hathaway: 

She hath a way, 

Ann Hathaway 

To breathe delight, Ann Hathaway. 


When Envy’s breath, and rancour’s tooth, 
Do soil and bite fair worth and truth; 
And merit to distress betray,— 
To sooth the heart Ann hathaway.— 
She hathaway to chase despair, 
To heal all grief, to cure all care, 
Turn foulest night to fairest day ; 
Thou know’st, fond heart, Ann Hathaway. 
She hath a way, 
Ann Hathaway,— 
To make grief bliss, Ann Hathaway.—- 


Talk not of gems, the Orient list, 
The diamond, topaz, amethyst; 
The emerald mild, the ruby gay,— 
Talk of my gem, Ann Hathaway.— 
She hath a way, with her bright eye 
Their various lustre to defy, 
The jewel she; the foil, they; 
So bright to look, Ann hathaway.— 

She hath a way, 

Ann Hathaway— 

To shame bright gems, Ann hathaway. 


But were it to my fancy given 
To rate her charms, I’d call them Heaven; 
For this a mortal made of clay, 
Angels must love Ann Hathaway.-- 
She hath a way, so to control, 
To rapture the imprisoned soul, 
And sweetest Heaven on earth display, 
That to be heaven's self Ann hatlhaway.— 
hakspeare. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


THE SABBATH IN ENGLAND. 


The keeping of the holy Sabbath-day is a question which 
does not seem to me to have been placed upon fair and _-le- 
gislative grounds of consideration. That the Sunday of 
the Christian is not the Sabbath of the Jews is perfectly 
clear; that in the early ages of the church it was set 
apart as a day of recréation, as well as of rest, is equal- 
Jy indisputable; the first reformers of our English church 
continued to regard it in this light, and upon that cheerful 
day, games were permitted to the poor, and tournaments 
tothe rich. The spirit of puritanism, distinguished from 
that of the Established Church, was mainly this—the for- 
mer drew its tenets and character principaily from the 
Old Testament, the latter from the New. The puritans, 
therefore, by a gross theological error, adopted the rigid 
eeremonial of the Hebrew Sabbath, which our Saviour 
had in fact abolished, and for which all His earlier follow- 
ers had substituted a milder institution. The consequence 
of overstraining the ceremonial has, in England, invaria- 
bly been this—as one order of persons became more rigid,an- 
other class became more relaxed in their observance of 
church rites and worship. When it was a matter of gen- 
eral understanding that the fore part of the day was set 
apart for worship, the latter part for recreation, if every 
body indulged in the latter, every body also observed the 
former. But when one class devoted the whole day to rit- 

ual exaction and formal restraint, and this too with an os- 








tentatious pedantry of sanctification—by a necessary re-|| would be highly beneficial to Ai 
creation, and from an unavoidable et of ridicule, the|| orders. They a 80, even rock We tevon Prersem 
other class fell into an opposite extreme. Political ani-|| of the police, that instances of excess or disorder at sone 
mosities favored the sectarian difference, and to this day || places of recreation are very rare; and the great advan- 
there are twoclasses of reasoners on the Sabbath,—one ask- || tage of them is this,—a poor man can take his dau hters 
ing for too much, and the other conceding too little. Per-|| to the tea-garden, though he cannot to the ga-chia: self- 
haps nothing has more marred the proper respect that] ishness (the drunkard’s vice) is counteracted, the domes- 
all classes should pay to the Sabbath, than the absurd and /|j tic ties and affections are strengthened, and the presence 
monstrous propositions of Sir Andrew Agnew. . of his family imposes an invisible and agreeable restraint 
But putting aside the religious views of the question,||upon himself. I consider that it is to the prevalence of 
the spirit of good legislators requires that if any gross and || amusements in France, which the peasant or artisan can 
evident cause of demoralization exists, we should attempt}! share with his family, that we are to ascribe the fact, that 
to remove it. - e he does not seek amusement alone, and the innocent attrac: 
It appears (and this is highly satisfactory) by the evi- 


tions of the guingette triumph over the imbruding excess- 
dence of Sir A. Agnew’s committee, that the Sabbath is|| es of the cabaret. " 


generally observed by all orders except the poorest,t that|| Riding through Normandy one beautiful Sunday eve- 
churches are filled as soon as built, and that even those|| ning, I overheard a French peasant decline the convivial 
seats reserved for the working classes are usually throng-||invitation of his companion. ‘*‘Why—no, thank you,” 
ed. The poorer part of the working classes are in Jarge || said he, ‘*I must go'to the guingette, for the sake y m 

towns alone lax in their attendance—we inquire the cause, || wife and the young people, dear souls!” 4 
and we find it nearly always in the effects of habitual in-|| The next Sunday I was in Sussex, and as my horse am- 
temperance. Now having got to the root of the evil, for|| bled bya cottage, I heard a sturdy boor, who had appar- 
that only ought we to legislate. There are two causes||ently just left it, grumble forth to a big boy swingin an a 
yay mens on py ec these we may en-|| gate, “You sees tothe sow, Jim, there’s a good oa be’s 

eavor to remedy, not -only because they injure the holi-||jist a gooing to the Blue Li id’ is 
ness of the Sabbath, but because they ‘aint the morality The iva, nA "em!" eo Serer 


of the state. We see, b i i i | nati 
*. , by a comparison with continental nations, tha 
There are two causes: the first 1s the custom of paying ||it is by making the Sabbath dull that we make it ym aed 
wages on Saturday night; a day of entire idleness ensu-|/ous. Idleness must have amusement, or it falls at once 
ing, the idler and more dissipated mechanic, especially in|| into vice; and the absence of entertainments produces the 
the metropolis, goes at once to the gin-shop on the Satur-||necesity of excess. So few are the harmless pleasures 
day night, returns there on the Sunday morning, forgets || with us on the Sabbath, that a French writer, puzzled to 
his wife and family, and spends on his own vices the|| discover any, has called the English Sunday, with a most 
week s earnings that should have supported his family. | felicitous naiveté, ‘jour qu’on distingue par un POUNDING!” 
Now if he were paid on Friday right, and went to work || Save a pudding, hecan find no pleasurable distinction for 
on Saturday morning, he would have an imperious induce- || the Holy Day of the week!—Bulwer. 
ment not to diseble himself from work; the temptation of 
money just received would not be strengthened by a pros- - 
m0 _ ge Bios ge with impunity, because he would THE SPECTRE SHIP OF SALEM. 
ave the indolent next day to recover the effects. The|| Th 
=f e Rev. Cotton Mather, D. D. and F. R. S. an em- 
a ke would probably come into the hands of his wife, || inent clergyman of Boston, Massachusetts whe Semetabed 
and be properly spent in the maintainance of the family-||jn the 17th ceatury, wrote a book entitled “Ma ali 
He Lesage ee: a of a — Pa the uneducated || Christi Americana,” in which he has exhibited the swe 
poor mn nows that it is only in the first moment of re-|| ctition of the times i i i T ; 
or nome! in which he lived. The country had 
ceiving money that he is tempted to spend it indiscreetly || heen. j tod veg, | 
hat h } ¢ the language of that period dto * 
—and if he received it on Friday, by Sunday morning the |! ¢ she ieee on Baseghcwe, Page. spre ter 
, y St ring rom the invisible world,” d i 
wine. — be a little worn off. This alteration would || were afflicted with Daina pee | cians wnad raie 
« . . ’ “ 
ager adi iy ey Aone phen we reaps eh ters, as to pine, and Janguish, and die under oxerenietthe 
’ Wit) torments. Sometimes the demons attacked 
very general success. the c i pwede nd 
y a ountry and sometimes another; and the object of the 
Ms hace ye ag - legislate for Saturday rather|| reverend Doctor's book is to authenticate the vere tragic- 
oy y; for all the police agree (and this 1s a’singu-|/ a] instances in which they infested the houses and afflict- 
ar fact) that there are more excesres committed on Satur-!| ed the persons of the inhabitants + 
=! yeaa any night in the week, and fewer excesses|) ««FJashv people,” says he “may burlesque these things 
of a Sunday night: but when hundreds i 
5 an ; eds of the most sober people in - 
* oe rage cy a - connec-||\try, where they have as much moihor-wit is tbe ieee of 
’ e opening of gin-shops to || mankind, know them to be t hing «b 
late hour on Saturday. and till eleven on Sunday morning: ; iit of Arcinpe iyecaee Mende, 
y. *|\and forward spirit of saducism can question tl Th 
not only the temptation to excess, but the abandoned char es i rath. ghee ag 
¢ ¢ 38, ‘i t mentioned so much as one thing, that will be j 
acters that throng the resort, make the gin shop the most ren sgpne . os? a 
A ong tified, if it be required, by the oaths of mor i 
fatal and certain curse that can befall the poor. ‘I'he hus 4 rg, Bones STO CONSTUDENS OP 
: ' ; , : -||sons than any that can ridicule these odd phenomena.” 
a hag me se alg ad oe out, and|| And certainly few facts, if we may judge by the evidencé, 
s p him company, || have been better established than the existe f wi 
or to console herself for his faults. ‘Thus the-vices d igi ite’ te tae chaos 
S. he. preads || craft, and the wars of prodigious spirits i i 
to both sexes, and falls betimes on their children. These |] of New England declare os oped of Dr. Aired ggg 
agen een Seen hp the metropolis, be imperative-|| therefore, as the records and archives of courts of law:ean 
a cis" . a ay, and at an earlier hour on Saturday. verify the truth of any investigation, we must believe that 
ri * vese two rege to remedy the main causes of|| many of the things which Dr. Mather has seteforth, are 
appanage on - Sabbath, I do not think that it would|| not only true as historical events, but also naturally inci- 
Y eps hy? 4a with ager or dental ,hhowever rarely ,to the condition and fortunes of men. 
Be nyhs en shutting Pd whatever places of amuse-|| It is notfor us to argue this matter, but many of the Doc- 
ae ——— it is clear that all those which do}| tor’s stories are really striking, reviewing them merely as 
cai ran TI 80 many temptations to a poor|| connexions. of fancy, and some of the phenomena which 
ran ogetdrunk. Thus, tea-gardens a little removed || he describes, and boasts of having witnesses to confirm 
rom towns (if not licensed on Sunday to sell any kind of : 


, ; have in different ages been seen in similar for nd i 
spirits, for here the law might go to the verge of severity)|| countries far snl. from New England. eo 


+The greater part of the more “respectable metropolitan tradesmen are The prodigy of the Cross, which desertion and his 











anxious for an effectual prohibition of Sunday trading'by law,but I suspect || Aa“MY beheld in the air, is of this deseription: and the 


notso much from piety as from a jealousy of the smaller shopkeepers, || apocalypse vou i 
rs, chsafed to God 
who, by serving customers on Sunday, either lure away the ements on 4 oe : He! ret ee 4 oe 


Monday also, (supposing the greater tradesmen rigidly decline «to oblige” = me eee: “ps ow ote ee nae 
on the Sabbath,) or. compelling the “more panna apa yes Pe anal hurlings heard in the air, a slrort time prior to the Indian 
so, prevent their running down to their country villas, and driving their!| War of 1675, accompanied with the beating of drums, as 

in battle. But without entering into any particular dis- 























own gigs. 
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quisition concerning these omens and auguries; we shall 
here present a version of his story of the naval apparition, 
only premising that it contains several particulars which 
the doctor has not noticed, but which, we are assured are 
not less true than those he has related. : 

A ship called ‘Noah's Dove,”’ was preparing to sail 
from Salem for Old England, when a young man accom- 
panied by his bride, came and engaged berths for himself 
and her, as passengers. Noone in Salem was in the 
slightest degree acquainted with this handsome couple, 
nor did they seek any acquaintance in the town, but, until 
the vessel was ready, lived in the most secluded state. 
Their conduct was perfectly blameless, and their appear- 
ance was highly respectable but the sharp sighted people 
of Salem knew the prestigious appearances of the demons 
which afflicted the country, and discerned something about 
them which could not be deemed otherwise than mysteri- 
ous. 

Many persons intending to revisit their friends in the 
old country, took passage on the Noah’s Dove: but ‘the 
friends of some of them thought they were rash 
in doing so, and that it would be as well to learn some- 
thing of their two questionable fellow passengers, before 
hazarding themselves at sea with persons so unknown 
and strange. These admonitions gave occasion to much 
talk in Salem; but instead of having the effect intended, 
a fatal obstinacy became prevalent, and prevented every 
one who proposed to sail with the ship from paying the 
slightest attention tothem. This strange infatuation only 
served to deepen the interest which the town took in the 
departure of the ship. 

At last the day for sailing arrived. Never had such a 
solemn day been in al] Salem, and moreover, it happened 
tobe a Friday; for the captain was not such a godly man 
as the mariners generaily were in thosedays. A great 
multitude crowded at the wharf, to see their relations em- 
bark; all were sorrowful and many in tears. At last, the 
ship hoisted the signal for sailing, and, wonderful to tell, 
at the came time that the flag was unfurled, a black bird, 
much like a raven, alighted on the hand of the town clock 
and by its weight pushed it forward full ten minutes. Ev- 
ery one who witnessed this sight, was struck with horror, 
and some‘ldid hands upon their relations, to prevent their 
embarking. But those who had engaged to go with the 
fated vessel, were wilful and would not’ be contrulled. 

During these struggles, the two unknown strangers 
came.also to embark, and the bride was in tears, weeping 
bitterly; however they stepped on board, the ship was 
cast loose from her mvorings, and a sudden gust of wind 
at that moment, made her yaw off and she was almost in- 
stantly at sea. The crowd, however, remained anxiously 
watching her progress until she was out of sight. They 
then returned to their homes; and the whole conversation 
for that evening was saddened with presentiments and 
forebodings concerning the Noah’s Dove. 

In the course of the night, the breeze turned into a 


gale, which before morning was heightened into a tem-| 


pest. The sea raged with tremendous fury, and the 
wrack of clouds that careered in the heavens, was scarce- 
ly less tumultuous than the waves of the angry ocean be- 
low. All the inhabitants of Salem were persuaded that 
the hurricane had something to do with the two mysteri- 
ous passengers in the Noah’s Dove. Many were convinc- 
ed that the ship had perished, and resigned theinselves to 
ief. 

For three days and nights, the wrath of the storm was un- 
mitigated. On the contrary, itseemed to increase; for al- 
though it was then midsummer, dreadful showers of hail, 
mingled with fire and thunder, louder than ‘had ever been 
heard before, pealed continually. No man could doubt 
the fate of the Noah’s Dove. Indeed, it was the persua- 
sion of all, that every vessel which was so unfortunate as 
to be within the sweep and phrenzy of the wind and waves, 
could not survive their destruction. 

Thé sun, on the morning of the fourth day, burst 
through the clouds in great splendor—the winds instantly 
becatne calm—the hail ceased—the thunder was mute— 
and the billows, from raging surges, rolled themselves in- 
to a noiseless swell. 
the citizens of Salem that the doom of the vessel was 
sealed; and although it was in vain to expect that the sea 
would present them with any sight of her wreck, or of that 


of any other vessel, they hastened in great numbers down 


to the wharf, where they stood until sunset, gazing and 
wondering, With anxiety and sorrow. 
Just as the sun disappeared, a sound of exclamution and 


hurry, aecompanied by a bustling movement, arose from a 


group of persons who were standing on the top of a rock, 
elevated above the crowd, and some one cried that a ves- 
se] was in sight. 


for what wi 
the vessel; 
tators, said it Was i 
bor thatnight. Bu 


A change so abrupt, convinced || 


The whole multitude, on hearjng this, 
were thrown into commotion, and fluctuated to and fro, 
eager to catch @ glimpse of this unexpected phenomenon. 
It was however long before she came distinctly in sight, 
ao was blowing .was off shore and against 
ingomuch that an old sailor among the spec- 

sible she could work into the har- 
) their astonishment, she still came 
forward) with her yards squared and her sails full, notwith- 
standing she was steering in the wind’s eye; before her 


.~ 
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hull could be perfectly recognized, it was the opinion of 
all who beheld her that it was the Noah’s Dove. 

By this time twilight was much faded, and it began to 
be observed that the ship brightened as if some supernat- 
ural light shone upon her alone. This wonderful circum- 
stance was not longa matter of doubt, for, when the stars 
appeared, she was seen as distinctly as if she had been 
there in the blaze of noon-day, and a panic of terror fell 
jn the multitude. 

The Rev. Zebedee Stebbin, who was in the crowd, an 
acute man, and who feared the Lord, knew that the appa- 
rent ship was a device of the Devils, and that it behoved 
\all present to pray for protection against them; he moun- 
ted upon a stone and called on the spectators to join him 
in the 46th Psalm, which he himself begun, repeating the 
iine aloud and then singing. ‘The shores echoed with the 
solemn melody, and the rising wind wafted it along the 
very fast: increasing waves. 

Whilst the worship was going on, the sound of cries and 
|lamentations, was heard in the air; the ship at the same 
||time came straight on into the harbor, and being illumi- 
nated as described, was seen rigged out in every part ex- 
actly like the Noah’s Dove. Many of the spectators saw 
their friends on board, and would have shouted to them 
with joy, but there was something strange in their ap- 
|| pearance, which awed them to remain silent. 

The young stranger and his bride were seen tenderly 
'|embracing each other, but no noise or voice was heard on, 
board. At that moment the masts and rigging fell into 
the sea as if they had been struck down with a bolt of 
lightning, and signals of distress were displayed—but still 
||no sound was heard. 
|| The multitude suspended their breathing, convinced 
||that the vision before them was the unsubstantial crea- 
|\tion of the prestigious spirits. 
|| This belief entered all their minds, and in the same 
|| moment the specter vanished. 
|| The Noah’s Dove was never heard of, and it was be- 
lieved that in that hour, riven by the lightning and tem- 
pest, she had foundered. 

“Count me not,” says the Rev. Dr. Mather, at the con- 
clusion of the above narrative, ‘‘struck with the Livian 
superstition, in reporting prodigies for which I have such 
incontestible proofs.” OLD NANTUCKET. 





} 
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} THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 





||*Upon what meat does this same Cesar feed that he has grown so great?” 


|| Glorious Will! Matchless Shakspeare! Thine is the 
||tree philosophy of human greatness. You ask not, in 
|| what school was Cesar taught! to what system of men- 
| tal cultivation was he subjected! Still less, with modern 
Cesar! No—you go at once to the true source of all 
that is great in human character, and ask, upon what meat 
does this same Cesar feed! This is the true, the solid ba- 
sis on which human greatness is built. Of all the mod- 
ern speculators on the philosophy of human politics, but 
one has followed this, the true path—the Hon. Mr. Twis- 
ton, who attributed Mr. Pitt’s war policy, to his eating 
devilled beef, and Mr. Burke’s horror of the Bloody French 
Revolution to his stimulating with hot water. Tell me 
what a man eals,and I wil] tell you how he thinks; or 
vice versa, tell me what he thinks, and I will tell you 
what he eats. Here I could, were .it worth while, be 
very learned on ‘*the connexion between mind and mat- 
ter,” ‘‘nervous influence,” ‘tthe Galvanie fluid.”” I know 
it all; but will not trouble you with any of it. Away 
with all.a priori reasonings. The best proof of the truth 
of any theory is obtained by reducing it to practice—if| 
it work well, that is all that the practical philosophers 
in this Utilitarian age will require. Apply the rule-then. 
Solve the problem. The mind of any man being given, 
find out what he eats? But on whom shall we apply it: 
The distant or the dead were the best subjects, for to them 
ino offence could be given; but op the other hand, it is dif- 
ficult, and in most cases impossible, to find out what they 
ate. Where, then, shall we got I have it. In this land 
of popular sovereignty, public men are public property. 
There can be no harm in applying the rule tothem. If 
a man feeds on the public crib, he should surely be wil- 
ling that the public know what he eats. Let us look at 
the last congress. There’s Mr. Webster. What does 
he eat! Read his speeches,—observe the rich style—the 
close argument—the pungent satire. There is substan- 
tial corned beef, with plenty of mustard in every line. 
Mr. Calhoun eats roast beef, but he has of late spoiled his 
eloquence by putting too much cayenne on his beef. Mr. 
Holmes eats ducks; but he is not as particular as he 
should be; sometimes the ducks are fishy, and then 
bah!———what a flavor it gives to his attempts at wit. The 
day he wrote his letter to the legislature of Maine, his 
ducks were very fishy, and the lawgivers “down east” 
suffered for it. Mr. Tyler, eats ham and greens the whole 
year round,and the consequenee is, his speeches are ham 
and greens, ham and greens, ham and greens, to the end 
of the chapter. His colleague, Mr. Rives, hood-winked 














|| philosophers, would you ask, what bumps has this same | 


saanemmnememen 








a 
day on some French dish that nobody knew any thing 
about; of course, how could they tell what he was goin 

to say. George Miller used to ‘eat plain boiled rice, a 
was a plain, good sort of a map, till corrupted by Mr, 
Calhoun, he began to eat cayenne on his rice;—the effect 
is seen in his speeches—all Mr. Calhoun’s cayenne, with- 
out any beef. Mr. Adams eats corned pork with mustard 

and sometimes molasses. The way he came to eat molas. 
ses is curious. When he returned frofn abroad, he had 
acquired, I know not not how, a reputation for monarchial 
feeling, and fondness for diplomacy and ceremony, which 
was thought to be quite un-American. To rid himself of 
this—to prove that he was a Yankee—true Yankee~and 
nothing but Yankee, he took to eating molasses with hig 
pork. At first, like all new converts, he was quite over 
zealous in the use of his molasses, and the consequence 
was, his famous Fourth of July oration. Of late he only 
takes a dip now and then, generally preferring mustard, 
Still you sometimes taste the molasses in his eloquence, 
Even his celebrated Bank Report was not entirely free, 
He had finished his dinner, when he thought he would 
take one dip—that dip, (so mysterious is the connexion 
between mind and. matter) induced him to put four lines 
of doggere] poetry at the end of his report, which, (could 
any thing have done it,) has most coinpletely damned the 
whole concern. There is one member of congress who 
puzzled me for a long time. He is a perfect Gratiano— 
‘speaks an infinite deal of nothing” as any man in Wash- 
ington. What he ate I never could imagine. Beef, mut- 
ton, or pork were out of the question. It could not be 
fowl, or game. Perhaps ’twas fish—I heard him again; 
—no—it could not be fish; there was more substance even 
in paugies. I wasat fault. I knew his mind, yet could not 
tell what he ate. I went to his landlady’s—**Pray Mad- 
am, what does Mr. eat!” *Eat sir!” “Yes, ma’am, 
what is his favorite dish!” ‘Dear sir, he is the strangest 
man—he absolutely eats nothing—nothing at all.” “Well, 


I thought so.” My rule is a good rule, after all.—Knick- 
erbocker, 1833. 








FROM THE REV. MR. HALL’S SERMONS ON THE 
CRISIS. 


It remains with you, then to decide, whether that free- 
dom, at whose voice the Kingdoms of Europe awoke from 
the sleep of ages, to run acareer of virtuous emulation in 
every thing great and good: the freedom which dispelled 
the mists of superstition, and invited the nations to behold 
their God; whose magic touch kindled the rays of genius, 
the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flame of eloquence; the 
freedom which poured into our lap opulénce and arts, and 
embellished life with innumerable institutions and im- 
provements, till it became atheater of wonders; it is for 
you to decide whether this freedom shall yet survive, or 
be covered with a funeral pall, and wrapped in eternal 
gloom. It is not necessary to wait your determination. 
In the solicitude you feel to approve yourselves worthy or 
such a trust, every thought of what is afflicting in warfare 
every apprehension of danger must vanish, and you are 
impatient to mingle in the battle of the civilized world. 
Go then, ye defenders of your country,* accompanied with 
every auspicious omen; advance with alacrity into the 
field, where God himself musters the hosts of war. Re- 
ligion is too much interested in your success not to lend 
you her aid; she will shed over this enterprize her select 
influence. While you are engaged in the field many will 
repair to the closet, many to the sanctuary; the faithful of 
every name will employ that prayer which has power with 
God, the feeble hands which are unequal to any other 
weapon will grasp the sword of the Spirit; and from hum- 
ble, contrite hearts the voice of intercession, supplication, 
and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to heaven with the 
shouts of battle and the shock of arms. 

While you have every thing to fear from the success of 
the enemy, you have every means of preventing that suc- 
cess, so that it is next to impossible for victory not to crown 
your exertions. The extent of your resources, under God, 
is equal to the justice of your cause. But should Provi- 
dence determine otherwise, should you fall in this struggle, 
should the nation fall, you will have the satisfaction (the 
purest allotted to man) of having performed your part; 
your names will be enrolled with the most illustrious dead, 
while posterity, to the end of time, as often as they re- 
volve the events of this period, (and they will incessantly 
revolve them,) will turn to you a reverential eye, while 
they mourn over the freedom which is entombed in your 
sepulchre. I cannot but imagine the virtuous heroes, le- 
gislators, and patriots of every age and country, are ben- 
ding from their elevated seats to witness this contest, as 
if they were incapable, till it be brought to a favorable 
issue, of enjoying their eternal repose. Enjoy that re- 
pose, illustrious immortals! our mantle fell when you 
ascended; and thousands inflamed with your spirit, and im- 
patient to tread in your steps, are ready to swear by him 
thal silteth upon the throne, and liveth for-ever and ever, 
they will protect freedom in her last asylum, and never 














every body as to his sentiments on nullification. Do you 








know how! He is just from France, and he dined every 





*A company of volunteers attended public worship on this occasion. 
—Epirtor. 
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desert that cause which you sustained by your labors and 
cemented with your blood. And thou, sole Ruler among 
the children of men, to whom the shields of the earth be- 
long, gird on thy sword, thou Most Mighty: go forth with 
our hosts in the day of battle! Impart, in addition to their 
hereditary valor, that confidence of success which springs 
from thy presence! Pour into their hearts the spirit of de- 
parted heroes! Inspire them with thine own; and, while 
led by thy hand, and fighting under thy banners, open 
thou their eyes to behold in every valiey, and in every 
plain, whet the prophet beheld by the same illumination 
—chariots of fire, and horses of fire! Then shall the strong 
be as tow, and the maker of it as a spark; and they shall 
both burn together, and none shall quench them. 





PRAIRIES WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 





THEORY OF THEIR FORMATION. 





In relation to those areas, which have received the ap- 
pellation of prairies, from their surfaces, denuded of tim- 
ber, being at certain seasons covered with long grass, I 
am not of the opinion of those who think that all prairies 
have originally been produced by firing the timber annu- 
ally, and thus by repeated combustions, destroying the 
timber as well as the sprouts. That much ground has 
been denuded by such means, I would admit, and the 
cause certainly would appear a sufficient one for those 
prairie districts, to which no other cause apparently could 
be assigned. By whatever method plants begin first to 
age ee in such deposites, it is evident, as I have be- 
ore stated, that where the vegetable matter js thin, and 
the season unfavorable, they are liable to perish; and 
where they would not altogether perish, it must be re- 
membered, that this country was stocked, as the more 
distant prairies still are, with buffalo, which would, by 
their periodical occupation of the country in numberless 
herds, assist in exterminating plants of a vigorless consti- 
tution. These may be enumerated amongst the efficient 
causes of a prairie or meadow state of extensive tracts 
of country. This view of the subject is somewhat 
strengthened by the fact of plants, in modern times, en- 
croaching on the prairies; fur I have observed they en- 
croach on the sides where vegetable matter has been 
washed and accumulated, finding a nutritious bed there 
into which they can push their innumerable delicate fibres, 
secured from the devastating teeth and hoofs of the buffa- 
lo, which have now all left this part of the country; for 
where man settles, that animal never remains long. But 
there is also another view uf the subject. 

These vast prairies of the west, as well as the diminu- 
tive ones in question,must be admitted to be ancient floors 
of the ocean. When’ it abandoned them, they were of 
course, Without plants, and unless we admit their spon- 
taneous growtl, we must suppose them to have germina- 
ted from seeds derived from plants growing on lands 
which had been left with a higher level than the ocean,be- 
fore it receded from these prairies. Their borders would. 
of-course, be planted first, and thus we can conceive of 
every new generation of plants giving some of its seeds 
to the winds and the waters, and gradually extending the 
forests, like the present members of the human family, 
advancing upon and settling the country for the uses of 
posterity.— This seems a more natural and just method of 
accounting for the immense prairies of the west, and the 
pampas of the southern portion of the S. American conti- 
nent, than conjectural opinions founded on a convenient 
method adopted by the Indians in securing their game, 
and which they have practised at all times, certainly with 
the effect of thinning, but without destroying the timber 
as we know from the immense forests of Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, and Arkansas, 
which were once annually fired by the Indians, to burn 
the high grass, that they might better see their game—a 
practice which destroyed the undergrowth but only thin- 
ned 'the trees; and now that the Indians have left these 
countries, we find the undergrowth rapidly occupying the 
ground again. Before we receive opinions altogether hy- 
pothetical in relation to the cause of the prairie condition 
of land, it seems as if we were bound to enquire what 
Was their first condition, consistent with the geological 
fact that they are ancient floors of the ocean. It, there- 
fore, appears to me to be probable that many of these 
prairies have never since the ocean left them, been cover- 
ed by any vegetable of greater importance than the 
gramina. Under this view of the matter, it is consistent 
to suppose, what is personally known to me to be the fact 
in many observed instances, that trees and plants may be 
transplanted to those prairies with perfect success.— 
Featherstonhaugh’s Geological Report. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Morats ann Mvrron.—lIt is astonishing how many 
stupid people you meet in society,—fellows with brains 
in their purses, who will talk you an infinite deal of noth- 
ing, and thus beget a reputation of being remarkably flu- 
ent and agreeable persons. A sample of this genius 1 


‘|/tum is muddy water of the color of molasses. 





lately encountered in a fashionable drawing-room, I in- 


quired after the health of an acquaintance of mine, and 
friend of his, whom he had met in Washington, during 
the winter,—adding, that I esteemed him a fine fellow. 

‘Fine fellow,’ said Mr. Voluble Pipkins,—‘tine fellow, 
d’ye say! By Jove, he’s not only a fine fellow, Sir, but 
d’ye observe, he’s a good fellow,—a glorious fellow,—a 
noble man Sir,—an immense, a stupendous man. Egad 
{ consider him equa] to—Mogre’s Melodies!’ 

I tried to review this laudatory emission of vox et pre- 
terea nihil, and to ascertain what Moore’s Melodies had 
to doin comparison with a clever fellow.—but a new out- 
pouring of verbiage left me no time for the effort. 

Tipkins now began to describe his travels in the Sonth, 
in the course of which he gave a fact and inference that 
I thought.rather unique. 

‘How do you like the Southrons?’ I inquired. 

‘Oh, bless you, ver’ well,—ver’ well;—the moral ex- 
cellence of the people is proverbial,—but the mutton is 
scarce and poor. However, I don’t like mutton, myself!’ 
—Knickerbocker. 


Tue Monkey anv THE Butt-Doc.—A furious battle 
took place some time back, at Worcester, between those 
two animals, on a wager of three guineas to one, that 
the dog would kill the monkey in six minutes. The 
owner of the dog agreed to permit the monkey to use a 
stick about a foot long. Hundreds of spectators assem- 
bled to witness the fight, and bets ran eight,nine and ten 
to one, in favor of the dog, who could hardly be held in,— 
The owner of the monkey took from his pocket a thick 
round rule, about a foot long, and threw it into the hand 
of the monkey, saying ‘Now look sharp—mind that dog.’ 
‘Then here goes for your monkey,’ cried the butcher, let- 
ting the dog loose, which flew with tiger-like fierceness 
at him. The monkey with astonishing agility, sprang at 
least a yard high, and falling on the dog, laid fast hold of 
the back of his neck with his teeth, seizing one ear with 
his left paw, so as to prevent his turning to bite. 

In this unexpected situation, Jack fell to work with his 
rule, upon the head of the dog, which he beat so forcibly 
and rapidly, that the ereature cried out most eloquently. 
In a short time the dog was carried cff, in a nearly life- 
tess state with his skull fractured. The monkey was of 
the middle size.—English paper. 


A Non Pivs,—Soon after wooden clocks began to 
come in fashion, a man who had recently purchased one, 
permitted his neighbors to assemble at his house one eve- 
ning, for the purpose of hearing a young. exhorter hold 
forth. ‘The great white faced, caseless wooden clock, 
stuck up conspicuously in a couple of wooden braces on 
the opposite wall, was the wonder of each and several of 
the néighbors as they entered the doot. One chap who 
was not well acquainted with the ways of the world in 
general, and of Yankee clocks in particular, appeared to 
take a curious interest in the *‘tarnel thing,” and at 
length seated himself close under it, probably for the pur- 
pose of amusing himself with its ticking. Just as the 
exhorter had got into the marrow of his subject, and was 
declaiming at a great rate, the clock struck. It ‘cut 
loose’’—whizzed and sputtered a moment—and cracked 
the shrill bell eight or nine times in succession. The fel- 
low who ensconced himself under the ‘sheep killin’ ani- 
mal,” ‘started up amazed; he scratched his head—looked 
unutterable things alternately at the clock, the audience, 
and the preacher, and at a length exclaimed in a tone of 
the most earnest deprecation, ‘‘I declare I didn’t do noth- 
ing to it!”’—WMiss. paper. 

Femate Writers.—The New-York Courier and En- 
quirer, in a notice of Miss Sedgwick’s new novel **The 
Linwoods,” cites as the three principal female writers 
of the day, since Mrs. Hemans’death, Miss Mitford, Miss 
Landon, and Mrs. Norton, regarding Misses Baillie,Edge- 
worth and Porter, with more justness than gallantry, as 
belonging to a pastage. ‘I'o any of these three the Cour- 
ier and Enquirer thinks our Miss Sedgwick superior.— 
‘The question of precedence-in merit is a very delicate 
one among authors, even those of the masculine gender; 
and to decide it among the fair candidates for literary 
distinction, is a task we would only undertake under a 
very strong’ impulse of duty. We cannot help however 
putting in a word here for one whora we rank as belong- 
ing to class No. 1, among living writers, without regard 
to sex,—we mean Mrs. Jameson. Neither Miss Mitfore, 
Miss Landon nor Mrs. Norton is worthy to hold an ink- 
stand to her.— Baltimore American. 


London, (New Hampshire,) called the ‘*Molasses Bog” — 
being what is sometimes called the dancing meadow— 
composed of grass and roots interwoven, and supposed to 
have been once an old pond. Beneath this trenulous stra- 
It is pas- 


sable nearly all over it, but if once entangled beneath it, 
it is almost impossible to become extricated. Recently a 
poor Irish emigrant was found missing in the town in 
question, and is supposed to have perished in this danger- 
ous place. 


A wew way or AppLaupine A Pusiic SpeakER.— 





Dancerous Boc.—There is a singular bog near New- 





assembly as follows:—**My dear brethren, it has been the 
usual custom for an audience to testify their approbation 
of the speaker by clapping of hands, but I beg to recom- 
mend to your adoption a new method of clapping, less 
tumultuous, and much more pleasing; when you leave 
this place clap your hands into your pockets and clap 
your money into the place to receive it, and the Lord give 
it his blessing.” This address had the desired effect.— 
Liverpool Mercury. 


Spanish Manners.—The belles of St. Sebastian are 
represented as justly vain of their superior foot and ancle, 
and spend much of their time, perched upon one leg, on 
the cross iron bar of the walcony, swinging the other 
backwards and forwards in the air, for the benefit of the 
spectators.—N. Y. Transcript. 


Who 1s a GentLeEMAN.—‘ Whoever is open, generous 
and. true; whoever is of humane and affable demeanor; 
whoever is honorable in himself, and candid in his judge- 
ment of others, and requires no law but his word make 
and fulfil an engagement; such a man is a gentleman, and 
such a man may be found among the tillers of the earth.” 


A Parapox.—‘Waiter,” said a young fellow, going 
into a eoffee-house one rainy day, ‘*I hope you have got a 
good fire for I am confoundedly wet, and let me have 
something to drink directly for I am confoundedly dry al- 
so.—Parlor Magazine. 

Someruine New.—A Norman gentleman has invented 
a snuff box in the shape of a pistol, which by the help of 
a spring fires the snuff up the nose without the trouble of 
snuffing. 











SELECTED POETRY. 








THE VORKHOUSE BOY. 


The cloth vas laid in the Vorkhouse hall, 

The greatcoats hung *gainst the vite-vash vall ; 

The paupers vere all blithe and gay, 

Keeping their Christmas holiday ; 

Vhen the master he cried with a rougish leer, 

You'll get fat on your Christmas cheer; 

Vhen one by his looks he seemed to say, 

I’ll have some more soup on this Christmas day. 
Oh, the poor Vorkhouse boy, &c. 





Atlength all on us to bed vos sent, 
The boy vos missing, in search ve vent; 
Ve sought him above, ve sought him below, 
Ve sought him vith fates of grief and voe; 
Ve sought him both in the dark and the light, 
Ve sought him that hour, ve sought him that night, 
Vhen a young pauper cried, I knows ve shall, 
Get jolly vel vop for loosing our pal, 
Oh, the poor Vorkhouse boy, &c. 


Ve sought in each corner, each crevice ve knew, 
Ve sought down the yard, and ve sought up the flue; 
Ve sought in each saucepan, each kettle, each pot, 
In the vorter butt looked but found him not; 
And veeks rolled on, ve vere all of us told, 
* That somebody said he’d been burked and sold; 
Vhen our master goes out the parishioners vild, 
Cries, there goes the cove, that burked the poor child. 
Oh, the poor Vorkhouse boy, &c. 


At length the soup coppers repair did need, 
The coppersmith come and there he seed, 
A drollop of bones lay grizzling there, 
In the leg of the breeches the boy did year; 
To gain his fill the boy did stoop, 
And dreadful to tell he vos boiled in the soup; 
And ve all of us say it and say it with sneers, 
That he vos pushed in by the overseers! . 

Oh, the poor Vorkhouse: boy, &c. 





EVE. 

‘Tis Eve! The God hath passed 
*Neath you rocks uncouth and hoary, 

But, Prophet-like, behind him cast 
The mantle of his glory: 

The clouds that caught his smiles, 
As he left his sapphire chamber, 

Begem the west, like ruby isles 
Afloat on seas of amber. 


Lo! Faith is like the Sun,— 
- Man’s life the day it lighteth; 
It blesseth whom it beameth on, 
But whom it leaves, benighteth: 
And when Deaths shadows lower, 
As decay steals o’er the senses, 
A radiance through life’s twilight hour, 
Its holy beam dispenses. 
Knickerbocker, 


a. B. 








At a late public meeting, one of the orators addressed the 
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From the October number of the Western Messenger. 





THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Ir was a mother and her child: 
She hushed him with a lullaby, 
And, as she sung, he smiled. 
Her hair lay carelessly and wild 
Upon a sun-burnt brow; 
But there was beauty im her eye, 
(It lives, it burns before me now,) 
That might all time. and change defy— 
Such beauty is not born to die. 


“Sleep, my fatherless, sleep, sleep! »— 
(Tkus she sung,) 

‘ee Be thy slumbers sweet and deep, 
While the shades of evening creep 
From the forest boughs among; 
And the dews the meadows steep: 

Sleep, Oh sleep!— 

Close, close, that little hand, 

And that too watchful eye; 

And in slumbers soft and bland, 
Dream of days gone by. 
Sleep, my orphan, sleep! 
While the moon, so mild, 
Doth her vigils keep; 

And the shadows sweep; 

And the silent night falls deep 

Over the wild, 
Sleep, my, little child, 
Sleep, oh sleep!” 


*T was nothing—yet in every note 

That mother breathed above her young, 
More heavenly music seemed to float, 
Than ever gifted Mozart wrote, 

Than Pasta ever sung. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





LAW, PHYSIC, AND DIVINITY. 





(Concluded from page 370.) 





IlleeeTHE PHYSICIAN. 


At the very onset he meets with an impediment un- 
known to either of his compeers, in the extensive vocabu- 
lary of technical terms which have all to be committed to 
monet. Of the muscles, for example, the number of 
whith, I believe, amounts to three hundred pair, each hav- 
ipg an origin and insertion, either from some bone or apo- 
neurotic expansion. Of the bones also, for each minute 

men, process, indentation, linus, or groove, there is a 
name, a-Latin name, or one derived immediately from the 
Greek, expressive either of the form of the part alluded 
to, or of its resemblance to some foreign substance. Again, 
of the arteries, and veins, as well as the nerves, to say 
nothigg of the different organs of the body, all of which 
are divided and subdivided by anatomists for the sake of 
simplicity and arrangement, having their minute parts all 
named,.and sometimes very fancifully named. Other 
parts of the human body might also be mentioned, but the 
above are surely sufficient to explain the nature and ex- 
tent of that primary impédiment to which I allude. These 
muat not Only be acquired by name, but be well studied by 
ocular observation in the dissecting-room, otherwise it is 
impossible to proceed with any degree of confidence in the 
study of surgery or physic, of which anatomy is the basis. 
Taken by itself, that is as merely descriptive, anatomy 
may be called a long and difficult task; it is in a patholog- 
ical, physiological, or relative point of view that it is to 
be considered as interesting and useful. But in this sense 
it is some time before the student can study it; the un- 
wholesome labors of the dissecting-room must be con- 
quered, where many a noble intellect thas fallen a victim 
to the ardor of his enthusiasm in pursuit of that curious 
and wonderful machine—the human body. It may not be 
out of place to mention here the danger, also, attending 
anatomical jnvestigation. A scratch, a mere scratch, 
from the point of a scalpel imbued with the poison of a 
decaying body, has been the death of many a promising 
youth. It was the cause.of the death of a gentleman of 
high respectability, education, and talents, known to the 
writer of. @his essay. Techiicalities are not confined 
merely to ery; physic has her share, and a very am- 
ple one; chemistry and materia medica theirs, sciences 
though pertaining to the practice of physic, that bear but 
very little analogy to it. Each of the latter is both te- 
dious and minute, though highly essential to a well-educa- 
ted practitioner. The other branches of this profession 
are so immediately connected with those of anatomy and 
surgery that they do not merit any particular notice, as 
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difficulties or impediments, and yet they require considet+ 
able attention from the student. The vocabulary of med- 
ical nomenclature having been acquired, the study of med- 
icine, it must be confessed, becomes extremely interest- 
ing, whether viewed philosophically or physiologically. 
Nor can I refrain from remarking, without wishing to cast 
the siightest imputation upon the studies of the civine, 
that it is one of which in these latter senses he ought by 
no means to be ignorant. Yet strange to say how few, 
how very few there are who know anything at all about 
it. In fact, thus far, it ought to form part of a polite edu- 
cation; and were it so, I am induced to believe many ig- 
noble prejudices, and ridiculous antipathies which we 
are all too apt to indulge, especia!ly in youth, would find 
their cure in the expanded views which such a study 
would promote. 

The classical attainments of the Physician of course 
should always be considerable, otherwise how can he ex- 
pect to speak those terms correctly which in most instan- 
ces are either Latin, or Greek, or so immediately derived 
from them as to fullow their laws. It is very disagree- 
able, I think, to hear a person who attempts to talk scien- 
tifically, at the same time speak incorrectly,—especially 
one who ought to know better. Besides, some valuable 
medical authors have written in Greek and Latin; and 
though father Hippocrates is a little out of date, yet there 
are many parts of his writings which may be found ser- 
viceable even at the present day. The names of Bocr- 
have, Van Levisten, Harvey, aud John Hunter, are surely 
fully entitled to the attention of the student,—but as they 
wrote in Latin he must either be so far classical as to be 
enabled to peruse them in their native dress, or content 
himself with the faint copy of the translator. Is it cred- 
itable to a member of either of the learned professions, as 
they are properly called, to be found deficient in that scho- 
lastic erudition which almost any intelligent youth of six- 
teen at a seminary would possess! There can be but one 
answer. ; 

But come, and now let us follow the Physician through 
his ordeal, which is of a much more momentous nature to 
him than that of the divine or lawyer. Their examinations 
comparatively speaking are simple, and of less import- 
ance to the community. Of the former the word is, he 
has taken orders; not that itnportant, anxious query—has 
he passed!—ot the latter;—when does he commence prac- 
tice!—examination is scarcely thought of as a trial with 
them, while to the physician it is one of the most anxious 
and trying periods of his existence. The day and hour 
arrives;—the board are sitting—he enters the apartment 
appointed for his reception, and takes his seat in the pre- 
sence of the professors whose office it is to judge of the 
fitness of the applicant for the honorary title of M. D. 
Why is this examination of so much importance in the 
eyes of the public. Simply because it is not concerning 
a matter of right or wrong; of conscience or mofality, 
which for the most part affect merely the individual him- 


self; but of the life or death, the sickness or the health of 


the people at large. It is not necessary, I am sure, to al- 
lude more particularly to the nature of this examination, 
for it is generally known to be both a trying and impor- 
tant period in the career of a physician; therefore let it 
be supposed that he has passed through his ordeal honor- 
ably to himself and the profession. 

It will be perceived at once that no attempt has been 
made to heighten by unnecessary coloring the difficulties 
pertaining to the study of the professions, but merely to 
show what may be fairly considered in the light of impedi- 
ments, which every student of either profession would have 
to surmount. Having thus far then brought the candidates 
for preferment to the starting-post, (if | may be allowed 
the expression,) it will be my endeavor to contrast the dif- 
ficulties attending their progress in life. 

The Divine has unquestionably the greatest opportuni- 
ties of displaying his powers of mind and professional ac- 
quirements. In the first place he is at liberty to choose 
the subject of his discourse, has time to consider it, ar- 
range it, compose it, and study it. When this is done, by 
supplying the place of. a professional brother, an opportu- 
nity of making himself known to the public is obtained, 
which it is long before the lawyer can obtain, and the 
Physician never. The Divine presents himself at a time 
vhen the minds of the congregation are prepared to lend 
their attention; when there is nothing to interrupt the pro- 
gress of his discourse; no noise to confound him. He is 
at liberty to employ the elegance of gesture and the grace 
of delivery to aid him in impressing his holy precepts and 
admonitions upon the hearts and minds of his hearers;— 
but let it not be supposed that this is practised fur the sole 
purpose of increasing his own reputation, but as a duty 
incumbent upon every conscientious minister, who desires 
to perform his mission with fervor and spirit; for doubt- 
fess there are many who, while in the ardor of their desire 
to unfold the truth, are-perfectly unconscious of what ac- 
tion they employed, their minds being so wholly engrossed 
by the important subject before them. But to the point. 
He gains great praise for his powerful discourse; his con- 
gregation are delighted; his merits are spread around; cu- 
riosity then prompts many tu seek him,—again he pleases, 
again js aggrandized,—at length an appointment rewards 
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his talents and high merits. How is it with the Lawyer? 
Many an empty day passes, no business, no opportunity, 








||(opportunity will not wait upon. his wish) no prospect of 


either. Many a weary month thus glides away profitless 
to many a bright and aspiring genius; at length chance, 
mere chance, fortune if you will, brings him once again be- 
fore the court; and his cause bing an interesting one, is 
honored with attention. It is then the Lawyer must ‘prove 
his powers, and if he does so successfully his advancement 
issure. And how is it with the doctor! Suppose the fol. 
lowing dialogue to ensue between A and B. 

A. Well, Mr. B. how are you to-day! 

B. Very bad indeed, worse, sir, worse. 

A. Why don’t you take advice? 

B. I was thinking of it, but I know no one that I can 
depend upon, pray recommend me some one, 

A. Certainly. Send for my young friend Mr. O., a very 
fine, intelligent young man as any in the profession, and 
passed his examination with flying colors. 

B. Mr. O——! who, is he? how long has he been in 
practice? : 

A. I don’t know exactly, but a year at least. 

B. A year!! Oh | want some one who has had more 
experience;—a year!! NoI thank you, I am very much 
obliged to you, I dare say he is a very smart young man, 
but somehow or other I never did Jike young doctors, 

Thus prejudice clogs the heels of the Physician. 
Chance, however, at length presents him with a patient 
in the likeness of a poor bed-ridden old woman. He vis- 
its her; prescribes, nay sends her the medicine which he 
has ordered to be taken, and calls again nextday. “Well 
Mrs. , how do you fee}? Did you take the medicine?” 
“No, doctor, I didn’t; Mrs. P. my neighbor, said she 
thought there was Warcry in them. pills, so I thought I 
wouldn’t take them.” With many vexatious cases of this 
kind the young Physician is doomed to toil year after year, 
scarcely earning money enough to pay him for the medi- 
cine he provides. It is a common saying that Physicians 
hardly earn their bread until they have no tecth left to eat 
it, and perhaps there is something like truth in the re- 
mark. But now let him have acquired practice, His pa- 
tient is dangerously ill of a fever, and has been progress- 
ing gradually from bad to worse;—he has attended with 
the utmost care, and advised everything a sound judg- 
ment and an accurate knowledge of the diagnostics could 
devise. The patient stiil continues in a precarious state, 
a consultation is proposed;—of course there can be . ob- 
jection, and consequently Dr. Alien arrives, They meet, 
and perhaps merely to gratify the anxiety of the parent, a 
slight alteration is made in the prescription, and he de- 
parts. Inthe course of a day or two the fever assumes 
more favorable symptoms, and the patient gradually re- 
covers; which would have been the case whether the pre- 
scription had been altered or not. Then it is, “Dr. Alien 
is a very clever man; or, poor fellow if he had not a most 
excellent constitution he never would have got over it”; 
while he who has contended with the power of the disease 
from the beginning, and by his judicious treatment has 
arrested its progress, which only required a little time to 
be made manifest, gets no credit, and very often not even 
his bill. ‘There is unquestionably a very great disadvan- 
tage on the side of the physician in this, that he cannot 
possibly make known his knowledge of the disease, or the 
merits of his treatment, either to the patient or his frends, 
for were he to attempt it they could-not understand him, 
so that how great soever the skill may be with which the 
case has been treated, because it is not apparent is seldom 
admitted. In the departments of surgery and midwifery 
of course it 1s the reverse. 

It may not now be uninteresting to take a glance at the 
Divine, Lawyer, and Physician, each in his own capacity 
at the bed-side of the sick. It is here that the influence 
of the Divine is felt with peculiar power. ‘| he patient 
sees by his side that being to whose instructions he has 
listened for years; whose consolation has coothed him in 
the hours of affliction, and whose precepts have often up- 
held him in the hour of temptation. To him he feels in- 
debted for that spiritual comfort which supports his last 
hopes, for those prayers which seem to lift his soul to hea- 
ven. If in such an hour, the dying man should turn and 
say, “*T’o you, my friend, I am indebted for my salvation 
through Jesus Christ; to your counse], example, and good- 
ness, I am indebted for the hopes of happiness hereafter, 
the celestial joy of that pastor’s heart it would surely be 
a virtue to envy. Such a moment of bliss would be worth 
ages of ordinary joys. The family with tears of affection 
and gratitude in their eyes, and with blessings on their 
lips, surround him as their support and comforter in afflic- 
tion. The Lawyer then takes his place, and being one 
who has come to witness the last earthly testament of his 
client, there is little beyond the customs of politeness and 
civility for him to offer;—that and his duty being done, be 
retires, and the ‘physician succeeds. While there is life 
there is hope, and the numerous cases that have occurred 
wherein persons apparently at the last stage of existence, 
and given over by their physicians, have recovered con- 





trary to the expectations of all, sufficiently warrant the 
remark. ‘Thus while sense remains, and the nostrils ex- 








pand with the breath of life, the physician’s report is 
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looked forward tu'with the utmost anxiety. He finds him- 
self placed in a very responsible situation. His patient 
is one of importance in the civil community, perhaps, or 
even of universal respect in society, whose welfare is 
warmly desired by all who know him. The physician is 
fully conscious of this, for the repeated inquiries from day 
to day manifest the general anxiety concerning his patient, 
while the searching, anxious countenances, and tearful 
eyes of the family all bent upon him whose sentence is to 
give renewed hope to their aching breasts, or confirm their 
worst of fears, cannot but receive his most cordial sympa- 
thy, while he at the same time cannot be insensible of the 
weighty responsibility that rests upon his shoulders. The 
hour is come; the dart of death has struck his victim. and 
the spirit has fled to the regions of eternity. Now if a 
sinner die in the hardness of his heart, despite the solici- 
tude and admonitions of his benevolent pastor, whatever 
may be the feeling entertained towards the unconverted 
one, not the slightest blame could ever be attached to the 
minister. And justly so; his office, though a holy one, is 
one of avery delicate nature. Men consider themselves 
at liberty to judge for themselves respecting their account 
with heaven, and are apt to view any solicitude on the 
part of their pastor for their spiritual welfare, in the light 
of meddlesomeness or impertirence. It is well known 
that spiritual comfort and prayer can at all times be ob- 
tained by application to the minister, which, while it for- 
bids anything like interference on his part, at the same 
time shields him froin the reproach of neglect. The Law- 
yer also may lose his cause, for talents are not paramount 
to justice; still he acquires fame, and has openly mani- 
fested to the whole court his abilities and power in argu- 
ment. Nordothe public append the blame to him, the 
jury pronounce the verdict, which exonerates him. But 
the Physician has no jury to decide the justness of his 
cause, unless it be ignorance. The patient dies, and the 
question is,—who attended him? A question which from 
the manner in which it is generally put, neither adds 
aught to his fame, or renders him more acceptable to the 
public. _ Phe death of a patient seems to indicate want of 
success, and want of success want of skill, although it 
may have beenemployed in the most unquestionable man- 
ner. Thus the scrutiny, diligence, and judgment of a 
Physician, which has been exerted day after day, and per- 
haps night after night, are too often buried with his pa- 
tient, while the onus of death alone remains to him. 

The minister receives his stipend, for the laborer is wor- 
thy of his hire, and his earnings are not refused. The 
Lawyer seldom loses his, and often receives it in advance; 
moreover, people who go to law know the consequences, 
and provide accordingly. If they cannot afford the ex- 
pense (I speak in a general sense.) they bear the ills they 
have with a patient shrug. Injustice and tyranny may 
oppress them, no matter, they eannot afford to go to Jaw. 
But the word afford seldom enters the sick man’s head. 
Pain racks his brow; fever parches his skin, and thirst 
dries up the moisture of his tongue. The doctor is sent 
for, whether it be in hail or snow; be it hot or cold, mid- 
night, or mid-day, all seasons and hours prove alike to 
him. The fear of death, and the agony of disease, shut 
out all other considerations but relief; that relief is prom- 
ised if the prescription and orders be followed. The re- 
pugnance, however, to medicine is often so great, that 
many are frequently induced to throw it aside, and cheat 
the doctor with a lie,—fools! a lie that may, nay has, 
often cruelly misled a sensible and judicious practitioner 
to adopt a course of treatment which has proved injurious 
to them, and most detrimental to himself. But the patient 
at length recovers, and the bill is presented in its due 
course,—the distress of sickness having long been forgot- 
ten, together with the doctor’s attentions, the amount is 
considered high; something is perhaps deducted, though 
seldom enough to satisfy the ungrateful, for which a prom- 
ise of payment is made for some distant day; and should 
the bill then be settled without further procrastination, it 
is not often done with an agreeable feeling; for it is not 
pleasant to be sick, and to have to pay for it. Cases of 
this description too often occur to the Physician; and al- 
though both the Divine and Lawyer have doubtless their 
hours of tria] and disappointments, yet they are few com- 
compated with those of their professional colleague. 

Tt will be seen that the professions have thus far been 
contrasted free from all attempt to paint an extreme case 
in either, and that that view of their comparative difficul- 
ties has been taken which is most in accordance with the 
ordinary concerns of life. It may not perhaps be consid- 
ered irrelevant to the subject to take a slight view of pro- 
fessionul men as members of society, as well as at the ad- 
vantages which they confer upon the community in which 
they reside. It has already been observed that they should 
invariably be men of very liberal education, capability, 
and character, if they desire to rise above mediocrity; 
and I would recommend no young man to enter a profes-. 
sion who had not previously resolved to do so. But, alas! 
atthe present day it so happens that the professions on 


_ the whole are indifferently represented; for not only are 


their members, excepting those of Divinity, very fre- 
quently unacquainted withthe elegances of their own lan- 
' guage, to say notliing of the classics, but often speak and 








write very ungrammatically. Yet in every community, 
be it large or small, the most intelligent members will be 
found among the professional. men, and where: they are 
men of extensive erudition and polished minds, their taste 
and general example diffuse a kindred spirit through their 
own domestic circles, and either directly or indirectly con- 
tribute greatly to the improvement of those with whom 
they hold intercourse. Throughotit the whole of the 
West there’ are many rising towns to which professional 
men and men of various occupations are flocking. If in 
one of these towns gentlemen of the calibre alluded to 
should settle, and while the place was yet in its infancy 
spread around the influence of their moral and intellectual 
acquirements, and set the example of urbane and polite 
deportment, the tone of society and the character of the 
people in that town would be far superior, ceteris paribus, 
to one deprived of such advantages. Perhaps there would 
be no surer method than this of raising the standard of ed- 
ucation, for where the advantages of a polite education are 
felt and appreciated, there they will be hailed with joy, 
and encouraged, and accomplished instructors will tind 
suitable employment, and meet with the respect due to 
their arduous and elevated occupation. Jt is where the 
higher branches of education are both understood and 
valued that we must expect them to flourish; it is there 
we should look for the nursery of the arts, and not among 
a people rude and illiterate that can neither appreciate 
nor understand them. 

But this is leading me into the subject of education, too 
fruitful a theme to come in at the fag end of an essay; | 
will therefore conclude by exhorting every one who under- 
takes either of the learned professions, to bring a mind 
well stored with every species of information and learning 
that may tend ‘co ennoble both himself and it, that the 
quack, the pettifogger, and the ranting itinerant, may no 
more be seen to aspire to the rewards and honors due to 
the. deserving: but so long as the dignity of the profes- 
sions is lowered by the introduction of illiterate and un- 
skillful pretenders, society must in a great measure share 
the consequences. M. 
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THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER. 

In one of the most delightful neighborhoods over which 
the winds of heaven were ever known to go astray, are 
still to be seen the ruins of a small building. Little does 
the wayfarer who passes by them apprehend the interest 
which these ruins afford to some susceptible hearts. The 


-last time I visited that section of the country, I paid my 


respects to this scene of decay. I entered the border of 
the woodland in which they are to be found, and seated 
myseif on a bit of joist which crumbled, perceptibly, be- 
neath my weight. The two hours which I spent in this 
situation sufficed to recall a thousand incidents which 
sanctify those ruins to my mind. I reoollected the pe- 
riod when a hundred merry sounds re-echoed through the 
woods, ere the venerable building whose relics were be-. 
fore me tottered and fell; and the silence which now reigned 
seemed to contrast desolately with the brilliant memories 
which throrged my mind. 1.could not resist the tributary 
tear which gathered in my eye, as I recounted a thousand 
joys which had here sprang into existence. Who would 
wish exoneration from such a tribute! The ruins of my 
Alma Mater were before me! . 

The old school-house was a one storied building, con- 
taining a solitary capacions room. A score of vagrant 
Scotch, Irish. and Yankee pedagogues had successively 
filled and been forced to abdicate the desk, when J became 
a pupil at it. Our country shall never see such teachers 
again! ‘The common schoo] systems have completely ab- 
rogated the race; and the rod and the ferule are, I fear me 
much, in a fair way of becoming obsolete. Learning is 
no longer administered to urchinsafter the manner of in- 
jections, but like pills, is forced “against the stomach of 
the sense,” down the throat. What is to be the result of 
this innovation, it is impossible for one educated on the old 
principle to foresee. But I may be pardoned, if, against 
the lights of the age, I still cling, with an unabated reve- 
rence, to the ancient regime, when breaches of good con- 
duct brought down vengeance on the breeches of the of- 
fenders, and when, on the old Mosaic principle of an eye 
for an eye, it was breech for breach. 

My last teacher was an Irishman, named James O’Hal- 
loran. It was he who gave the polish, the last touches, to 
my education. Under his guidance I mastered the conju- 
gation of the “‘neuter verb, to be,” and became initiated 
into the mysteries of the **Rule of Three.”” When I had 
attained this unusual proficiency, I forthwith graduated 
withthe honors of the school on my head and—some- 
where behind me. But the object of the present sketch 
is not so much to boast of my own attainments, as to body 
forth some of the lights and shades in the character of the 
pedagogue to whom I am so greatly indebted, and to 
whom the neighborhood of F—— owes much for the re- 
putation for intelligence which it has since acquired. 

O’Halloran had one grievous failing in common with 
those ancient worthies of his profession—and that was, 
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he would occasionally i == the rites of Bacchus. But 








as these slips of moralj— occurred anterior to the ‘*Tem- 
perance Reformation,” they were very charitably regard- 
ed as venial sins, and forgiven accordingly. As he in- 
crease¢ in years, the trequency of his potations increased, 
until, poor man, he was expelled the school-house, and in 
his old age forced to retire within the precincts of the 
county poor-house. When James got glorious he was ex- 
ceedingly communicative: and it was on an occasion of 
this kind that I drew from him the following interesting 
history of himself. 

“I am a gentleman,” said she, “by birth and education, 
and a schoolmaster by necessity. Little did my mother, 
sainted suul, think when sh@dandled me on her knee, that 
I should ever bé forced to shift for myself as I have done 
in a foreign land. My father was a tea-merchant in Wub- 
lin, and having made a fortune in trade, he retired toa 
country-seat with the expectation of enjoying it. But, 
poor man, he died before he was aware of it, and leaving 
no will behind him, my oldest brother fell heir to the whole 
estate, and 1 was left with a decent apparel and a good 
education, to force my way through the world. My 
brother was an avaricious soul, and instead of sharing the 
estate of my father, picked a quarrel with me, and J, not 
liking his insults, leit him to his wealth, and set out, like 
the tabby cat. in the story, to seek my fortunes. They 
came naturally, as it wére, without any seeking; for as I 
sought for riches and distinction, fate gave me nothing but 
poverty and misfortunes—which I, or anybody else, would 
be a great fool to spend his time and talents in seeking, 

‘I hated the laws that cheated me out of my rights, 
and kicked the dust off of the soles of. my feet as a token 
of their unrighteousuess. I left ‘‘swate Ireland,’’ and 
have never been on her shores since. I got under way for 
America, whither I came as fast as foul winds anda leaky 
ship would let me. I like the laws of this country, be- 
cause they do not consider it any crime to be a second 
son—and here it is no merit in a man to snuff the winds 
of heaven a year or so sooner than his brother. It isa 
great misfortune in the old countries to be a second son. 
A man had better stay in chaos than come to light under 
such melancholy circumstances. 

‘*Well, I landed on the shores of this country, and soon 
got into business. I got alorg very well until the devil or 
somebody else puta noticn into my head that I had better 
get married. J took with the motion, and before three 
months more had rolled round, Phad one of the prettiest 
wives that man ever blinked hig eye kindly upon, An 
Irishman has a sort of natural @ffinity for pretty women, 
at least I had, and before 1 had time to calculate this 
girl’s worth in cash, good sense, or amiable qualities, 1 
was as deep in love as Paris was, and, by the way, as 
foolishly. I had not been ‘narried a week before I found 
out that my wife had a dash of a volcano in her composi- 
tion, and before we had been wedded a month she vented 
lava on my head as old Vesuvius did on Pliny’s. I stood 
it as long as I could, and then came to the conclusion to 
run away from my beautiful Xantippe; but, fortunately, 
the devil took her to wife to himself, and thereby saved 
me the disgrace of giving her leg bail. She got intoa 
terrible storm one day because the pot would not boil, and 
as she was exploding her tliuaders up the chimney she 
broke a blood-vessei.. \\ ith the assistance of a quack 
doctor, I managed to keep her down on her back unti] the 
energies of her nature were completely worn out, and 


{then I had the inexpressible satisfaction to hear her last 


breath. I buried her, and with her, as 1 thought, all my 
folly about women, for I fully resolved on living and dying 
in a state of single blessc. uess, come what might come. 

“The good and bad things of this earth are very une- 
qually distributed among men and women. The rich 
have all the cash, and the poor have most of the comfort. 
Some are born to be blessed and others to be unfortunate. 
I lived in the city where I first landed, for fifteen years, 
during which time I struggled hard to make’money in all 
ways but counterfeiting it; but as I was a sorry manufac- 
turer I made many efforts but no cash. I was at last 
sued by a rascally creditor, and the result of the matter 
was, a consignment of the comely body called James O’ 
Halloran to limbo. This wounded my pride; and as soon 
as I regained my liberty, I went into the country, where | 
I soun commenced the business of teaching. 

« After all the praises which man, the “lord of creation,” 
has received, he is nothing more than an expanded baby, 
with the exception that the little child once burnt dreads 
the fire, whereas you may burn the big one till he is 
seared like a martyr and he still continues to scorch his 
fingers. While I was in business in the city, I had ample 
evidence that this was true of me, and I have too inti- 
mate acquaintance with my own werth not to know that 
it is superior to that which the majority of men can lay . 
claim.to. ; 

“I taught school fer six years, and never thought of re- 
newing the prerogatives of husband. At last I got ac- 


quainted with a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl, and was 
soon in for another bridal], not bridle, for I had no notion 
of champing the bit again. I got married a second time, 
and although my wife was greatly my inferior when 
judged by the aristocratic standard, yet she was a good 
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the midst of cennubial bliss, a d just began to think 
that fate had turned my friend st, my wife was taken 
ill of a fever, and in a few days died. I planted a wild 
rose on her grave, and nourished it with tears, such as the 
angels regard with complacency. I was truly a sorrowing 
man; and for the purpose of mitigating my sorrows, I had 
recourse to the bowl. In this, I grant you, I lost my 
character for wisdom; and I now assure you that instead 
of dissipating a man’s grief it dissipates his better feel- 
ings, and introduces him to the acquaintance of the most 
horrible remorse and shame that ever made shipwreck of 
a mortal’s happiness. 

**About ten years ago, I came to this neighborhood and 
was engaged as teacher by the trustees of the old school- 
house, where J had the satisfaction of giving you the first 
lessons of your education. I got along very comfortably 
for several years; bat my grog-loving habits increasing en 
me, I was considered an unfit example for the scholars, and 
the other day I was discharged. I have no other resort 
left me but the county poor house, where, in all probability, 
will terminate the life and fortunes, or rather misfortnnes, 
of Jamie O'Halloran, and the fag end of a goud family.” 

O’Halloran, shortly after this narration, took up his 
residence in the poor-house. He did not live long; and 
he died, ae he said, the victim of his own degradation. 
The last words which escaped his lips were a mingled 
boast and regret—''I hope you’ll see that I am buried de- 
cently, because of my origin, for you know that I am the 
fag end of a good family.” T. H.S. 


creature and made me very oe While T was in 
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THE HOLY LAND. 


A Pitertmacs To THe Hoty Lanp; Comprising Recollections, Sketches, 
and Reflections, made during a Tour in the East, in 1832, °33. By 
Alphonse De Lamartine. Twovolumes. Philadelphia—Carey, Lea 
and Blanchard: Cincinnati— Alexander Flash. 


We regard Lamartine asone of the most brilliant intellectu- 
al men of the age; and,—now that the enthusiastic pen of 
Campbell has been abandoned by the muses, that the dazzling 
genius of Moore has turned to biography, and history, and sa- 
tire, end the imaginative mind of Southey forgotten that it 
was created to reign supreme among the sons of song of his 
day,—as the first of livifig poets. France has none that can 
compare with him in brilliancy of imagination and ardor of 
expressiony—England, nong with his subduing pathos, and wild 
energy.—Lamartine, in the Holy Land! What could be more 
attractive? What excite greater expectations? 

This work, although comprising between six and seven hun- 
dred octavo pages, makes no pretensions to the dignity of an 
elaborate history, nor the minuteness and importance of a care- 
ful journal of travels. It is principally descriptive and reflec- 
tive, but is most rich in delightful poetic reverie. A more in- 
teresting work of the kind,—and for the most part it will com- 
pare with the writings of no other author, unless it be Chateau- 
briand,—we do not recollect ever to have met with. A page 
is now and then disfigured with a little froth, which .we are 
disposed to lay at the door of thetranslator. Scraps of history, 
description, and poetry, alternate throughout. The work could 
not have been made other than what it is, written as it was: 
sometimes, says the author, during the repose of noon, under 
the shade of a palm-tree, or of the ruins of a monument in 
the desert; oftener at night by the light of a resin torch, under 
our tent, beaten by the wind or the rain;—one day in the cell 
of a Maronite cunvent at Lebanon; another, rocked inan Arab 
bark, or on the deck of a brig, amid the cries of sailors, the 
neighings of horses, and the interruptions and disturbances of 
every kind Which are incident toa journey by land or sea.— 
Sometimes he passed a week without writing; and sometimes 
the loose leaves of his album were torn by jackals, or steeped 
in the surf, 

We recommend that numerous class of readers who are 
panting and crazy after the last new novel, to leave it untouched 
for a time, and procure Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. It is a magnificent erratic poem; and will occupy a 
place in the literature of France, similar to that filled in the 
literature of England by the Pilgrimage of Childe Harold. e. 





DUTIES OF EDUCATED AMERICANS, 


Tus Dorixe oy Evucatep Men tn a Rercaric. An Address delivered 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, 27th 
August. By Theophilus Parsons. Boston. 1835. 

The educated men and women of our country, (for we have 
much faith in the influence of the last,) must mould the fates 
of our country. If they are true to their duty, and upon every 
occasion, public and private,—act, write, and speak so as to 
give a proper tone to society ;—so as to educate and benefit all 
within their sphere, we may hope the best. But if false to the 
truth; if gross flatterers of the mass; if worldly, and artificial, 
and selfish—their conduct and character will be as leaven to the 
jump, and our advantages and powers will but serve to degrade 

















us lower than ever. The educated class of our country must 
be republican and Christian, or those whom they influence will 
not be :—the literary powers, of all parts, must labor for other 
than their own small interests, and fame; the writers of fic- 
tion and of fact must learn to look upon themselves as empow- 
ered and ordered to work for the good of a nation, and a race; 
they must educate themselves, and fit themselves for the high 
vocation to which they are called,—that of public teachers in 
the widest sense ;—or republicanism will fall in our land. 


These are the truths set forth by Mr. Parsons in the oration 


before us. P. 





THE MUSEUM. 


Tur Mcseom or Forsien Literatore, Scignce, anv Art. For October, 


This is one of the very few literary periodicals which have 
obtained anything like longevity in thiscountry. While under 
the conduct of Mr. Littell it attained a deservedly high reputa- 
tion. Since last January, when its editor and publisher were 
changed, the merit of the work has been much enhanced. 
The judgment and taste manifested in its selections are worthy 
of high commendation. It contains the best articles of the best 
foreign periodicals. For the reasonable sum of six dollars— 
reasonable even inthis day of cheap publications—its subscri- 
bers are furnished with an amount of valuable and interesting 
reading matter, which they could not obtain by another means 
without great expense. To those who wish an estimable work 
at a moderate price, the Museum offers inducements which are 
nowhere else equalled. 

The October number contains an engraving of Beranger, the 
celebrated French poet, and a choice selection of articles, of 
which the following are the heads: Pierre Jean de Beranger, 
with a portrait— Memoirs of the Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir James 
Mackintosh. Edited by his son—Personal Recollections of the 
late Mrs. Hemans, No. 3—Pneumatic Railway —The Long En- 
gagement. By Mrs. Abdy--The Last Lay of the Season. By 
Miss Agnes Alicia *****—Philosophy of Manufactures—An 
Attempt to ascend Chimborazo, By J. B. Boussingault. Ina 
Letter addressed to Alexander Von Humboldt—Vesper Hymn 
—Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived about the 
time of Shakspeare. By Charles Lambe. A new edition—Le 
Roy D’Yvetot. From De Beranger—Willis’ Poems—The Last 
Essays of Elia—Sabbath Sonnet. Composed by Mrs. Hemans, 
a few days before her death, and dedicated to her brother— 
Diary of a Blase. By the Author of Peter Simple, Jacob Faith- 
ful, &c.—Personal Recollections of the late Charles Mathews 
—William Cobbett—The Fudges in England. By Thomas 
Brown the Younger-—-The Adventures of Japhet in Search of 
a Father. Bythe Author of Peter Simple, Jacob Faithful, &c. 
—On the Character of Mrs. Hemans’ Writings—Sad Things. 
By R. R. Madden--Halley’s Comet—Tender Mercies—The 
Library. By Mrs. Abdy—A Parallel of Shakspeare and Scott 
—Critical Notices—Notabilia—Literary Chit Chat—Literary 


Intelligence. s. 





THE PORTLAND MAGAZINE. 


Tre Porttanp Magazine. Edited by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, No. 1— 
Vol.2. October 1, 1835. Portland. 


The Contents of thisnumber are:—-The Infidel; by the Ed- 
itor—The Marriage Ring; by John Neal—My Aunt Catharine; 
by a Lady of Penobscoi-—The Forsaken; by R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie, LL. D.—Essay on Independence of Character—Lays of 
the Heart; by Isaac C. Pray, jr—Character of the Age; by 
James Furbish--The Choice of Wings; by W. Cutter—A Fa- 
ther’s Letter--The Juvenile Concert; by James Furbish--The 
Boston Pearl; by John Neal. 

The Portland Magazine has deservedly taken a high place 
among the monthlies of our land, and its editress among our 
writers. The first article in this number is by her, and though 
not to our taste, it is written with much power, and will please 
most persons in this age when babes sup on horrors. “My 
Aunt Catherine” we think the best article in the Magazine, 
and only regret that itis unfinished. The other three prose 
articles are very good, though none are remarkable. Of the 
poetry we prefer John Neal’s,—Mr. Mackenzie’s is poor; Mr. 
Cutter’s is pretty; and Mr. Pray’s is nonsense or thereabouts, 
—quite unworthy of the editor of so good a paper as the 
Pearl. P. 





CAREY’S LIBRARY. 


Tre Liprary or Cuoice Liveratore. Published by E. L. Carey and A 
Hart, Philadelphia— Alexander Flash, Cincinnati. 


The prospectus of this work was published in the Migror, a 
month or two back; and we then ventured to recommend it to 
the attention of the public. The first number has just come 
to hand, containing the commencement of the Life of Sir 
James Mackintosh. It is a neat pamphlet, of twenty imperial 
octavo pages, double columns—which is to be the size of each 
number. It is to be published every week, at five dollars per 
annum, payment in all cases to be made in advance. G, 
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Catves.—Our eyes, not our mouths, have frequently watered, 
on beholding the sad spectacles which are daily presented in 
our market-places, of calves, bound hand and feet, and dig. 
played to the gaze of passers-by. The poor animals seem to 
meet with but little sympathy from the Robespierres under 
whose governments they have fallen. It is a sad sight tog 
person of fine sensibility, to look upon these innocent creatures, 
forcibly distrained from their dams, and placed ina Position 
which none but guilty onesshould oceupy. With his four feet 
unnaturally gathered up into a bunch, the victim is lain upon 
his side at the mercy of all animals that go by. One moment 
you will see an overgrown calf of a man place an unpitying 
foot on the poor beast’s toes—then a provoking dog comes 
along and worries him with the threatenings of a hideous coun- 
tenance—and after several hours of unhappiness, he is lifted 
up and thrown into a butcher’s cart, and all without the least 
regard being had to his cries which are truly piteous. After a 
severe jolting, he is taken out at the slaughter-house, where a 
bloody tragedy is enacted, and the poor fellow is relieved from 
further distresses, by the paramount one which is inflicted on 
him with a horrible weapon made for the purpose. And these 
are the preliminaries—the graceless inhumanities—which pre- 
cede a Christian’s dinner. 

Our hearts and eyes have so frequently been wrought upon 
by spectacles such as we have described, that we would fain 
minister to the mitigation of the unnecessary punishment 
heaped upon the heads of calves. Is it not enough that they 
should have their throatscut, and their limbs roasted and boiled 
for the gormand’s dinner, that they must undergo the previous 
torments which usualiy befall them in our market-places? Are 
our sympathies to be reserved for human calves, and closed on 
their superiors in innocence and inferior only in brute strength? 
Cannot a calf, which is the son of a heifer, be treated with 
some show of humanity, and instead of being exposed like a 
criminal in the pillory, taken to the slaughter-house in a secret 
manner? Let them be taken to the places of execution, as 
good sense says your murderers should be, in as private a man- 
neras possible. Instead of tying his feet, and laying him in the 
mud, and riding him in the cart, let him walk in the freedom of 
his natural rights to the appointed place, and when he has 
been got thus far, draw a veil over his eyes, flourish the knife, 
and stick his jugular as dexterously and tenderly as possible. 

It was but last week that we beheld a calf, on the sidewalk, 
kicked half to death by a horse, of not half his comeliness of 
form. The poor animal would have uttered his last groan, but 
for the timely interference of acountryman, Anon, a poor 
tethered calf is tormented and torn by a furious starving-to- 
death dog, who thirsts for his blood while it is yet warm and 
circulating. And all this is tolerated in a Christian land, and 
for the gratification of Christian tastes! Humanity, religion, 
justice, and all amiable feelings, cry aloud for reform. If 
calves must be killed, let them be sacrificed as becomingly 
with our humane professions as possible. For ourselves, we 
would rather be hogs and knocked in the head with a pickaxe, 
than calves under the present order, or rather disorder, of things 
—and a calf is a better animal than a hog the world over, and 
we risk reputations as epicures on the statement. 





Common Scnoots in tar West.—During the Convention of 
Teachers lately held in this city, one evening “8s set apart to 
discuss questions relating to the Common Scho stem. As 
it chanced, the debate was, for much of the ; narrowed 
down to the state of the Common Schools, and che funds pro- 
vided for them, in this city; and many valuable views were 
thereby unrevealed. This, all must regret; but we hope that 
the interest shown by the townspeople in the subject will lead 
some of those that are capable, to a full examination of it. 
Whether a nation is not bound to educate every child init, well 
and thoroughly; whether children ought not, as in Prussia, to 
be by law obliged to attend school; what system of tax-gather- 
ing, and school regulation, is best suited to our country; and 
what is a good and thorough education,—all these are questions 
worthy of much thought, and much cool debate. The thoughts 
started by Mr. Kinmont were such as few get hold of for more 
than a moment now and then, but they should be natives of 
every breast. Itis the purpose and business of life to educate 
each human being; all that is, and is done by us, should con- 
duce to this point. It is also the duty and the privilege of each 
to educate others as well as himself; and of course, even were 
it not politic and economical to make each human being all he 
can be, it would still be the law of Christ that it should be done. 
It is not enough that we as men and Christians do no sin; that 
is but negative virtue: we must do positive good, we must yield 
our wealth to aid others, we must give our time to aid others. 
Under the strict rule of right, those that sit in luxury while so 
many are without the means of knowledge, vtrtue, and self- 
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improvement, are sinners :—there is no neutrality; no common 
ground between doing right or wrong. No one can do all, it is 
true, that is to be done; but eacl: can do all that he is required 
to do;—and the plea of inability is the most cowardly and nar- 
row of allpleas. And on the other hand, though we cannot 
oblige all to be educated by law because it is a Christian. duty, 
we can upon the all-powerful ground of public policy. .The 
same reason which allows us to take from men their wealth for 
the public good, would allow us to take from children a por- 
tion of theirliberty forthe same reason. You may thus, then, 
on one side address men as Christians bound to raise their fel- 
lows, and on the other hand, as citizens bound to suffer all to 
be raised. These truths are too little kept in view, even by 
those that know or think them to be sound. 





To ConresPonDENTs.—We promised, two weeks since, to no- 
tice a piece of blank verse sent us with this note— 
Messrs. Editors—The following article is entirely at your dis- 
osal; though to justify the publication of one so long in your 
Sievor I think, myself, in fact, itshould possess more nterit. If 
you will read it, and, for my instruction, give a remark or two, 
itis all I can expect, "and for which I will be thankful. 
Tue Avruor. 
The whole article strikes us as of another age than the pres- 
ent, though it may be original.* Original or not, we should 
say itschief faults were redundancy and inversion of style, and 
too much dimness and detail of description. The structure of 
the verse is Miltonic; the fullness of particulars is also of that 
school. Its yood points are strength of expression, purity of 
language, and what is generally looked upon as fertility of 
imagination. The verse is generally melodious, and though 
many passages seem to have no meaning, there is scarce a line 
but is musical. The following passage exhibits both excellen- 
cies and defects. 
In motion quick, I+ now roll on the day; 
The solar beams athwart the glowing east, 
And now commingling with the ether-clouds 
Phosphoric, rising, shed a glorious light. 
Intelligences wake from heavenly muse, 
Their sweet repose in solar absence short, 
And rising, bathing, drink the etherial flood; 
Fresh vigor fills the throng; the choirs on wing 
Their golden harps in heavenly harmony, 
With music fill the air; on high it strikes 
The sounding medium in vibrations, which, 
Soft mellow’d, eddying in the spiral breeze, 
Returns the music in delightful change. 
Then strike their harps again; thus sound to sound 
Succeeding, echoing, and re-echoing on, 
Till all the heavens vibrate from pole to pole. 
Now at their worship scene, divinely pure, 
Where holy millions on the radiant hills 
Assemble, canopied with brilliant clouds, 
All send their grateful anthems up to God. 
High eloquence the praises celebrate 
Of Him—thron’d Power Supreme—whose wonders fill 
The Universe of worlds. 





Neary A Fisu Srory.--We were telling a story about some 
whalers the other day, but could find no one to believe us; and 
yet the thing was as probable as could be wished. It was an 
instance of the great quickness and readiness of the whaling 
crews in getting their boats into the water. The perfect sys- 
tem which is pursued, and by which every man -knows his 
place is the secret of their swiftness. When “Starboard boat, 
No, 1,” is called, for instance, one man springs to the stern 
tackle, another to the bow, and others into the boat,—so that 
without confusion or delay she is let go and in the water.— 
Well, one day our Captain was aloft, upon the cross-trees, with 
his glass, looking out for whales; uncautiously he laid his glass 
down, and the next roll of the ship gave it a tendency over- 
board; he saw it was gone, and shouted “Starboard, No. 2, 


lower away,” so'rapidly was it done, that the boat touched 
the water a md after the glass, and it was caught before it 
went down. e, is not that credible? 





Tue Rampier.—*The Rambler” is the caption of a hand- 
some periodical recently established in New Orleans. Its.me- 
chanical execution is good, and the arrangement of articles ex- 
cellent. With its editor, John W. Ennis, we have some ac- 
quaintance; and we deem him fully adequate tothe task which 
he has undertaken.. Our readers may recollect a Tale which 
was published in our paper, some nine months since, entitled 
“The Irish Will,” written by Mr. Ennis, and which was much 
admired at the time. Since that time, we had not heard of 
him, until we received the Rambler, which assured us of his 
*xistence. We hope his literary exertions at the south may be 
amply recompensed, and he may not have to regret, like too 
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*As we do not'know by whom it is sent, the author (if living) must 
not fee] hurt by this: we have tricks played on us often. 
t The planet Jupiter. 














many others, his embarkation in a perilous adventure. The 
Rambler is published weekly, in quarto form, at New Orleans, 
at eight dollars per annum. 





A Mepicat Tir ror Tat.—The other day, as we were riding 
out with our excellent friend and physician Dr. . we 
stopped to get, if it might so be, some apples. An old man 
came from the hut where we reined up, and at our request at 
once produced a basket of golden fruit, such as would have 
done honor to the Hesperides. “And what shall we give you, 
my good sir?” said we, as we finished the first pippin. “No- 
thing, nothing,” replied the old peasant, “tyou’re welcome to 
them all.” “I tell you what,” said the doctor, “when you 
come to town, call at my office, and I’ll give you a dose of 
medicine.» “Ah! answered the white-haired and hale an- 
cient, “doctor’s stuff *s out of my line; but if you want to pay 
me in the way of your business, come out this way frequently, 
and pay me avisit.” We promised cheerfully. 








Hattey’s Comet.—This rare visitant has been visible to the 
naked eye for much of the last week; it looks dim and watery, 
and can’t boast much of its tail. Indeed the old fellow seems 
to be pretty much used up: at his first appearance 130 years 
before Christ, he was brighter than the sun, and covered a 
quarter of the heavens; in 399, againhe came shaking his 
firey beard at mankind; in 1305, he sprinkled out upon the 
earth the great plague; and in 1456 he whisked a tail of 60 de- 
grees. Now, however, he is but little fitted to excite fear or 
horror; and for that matter no comet need be feared, for it 
seems they are probably mere masses of vapor, or it may be no- 
thing at all, a sort of hole in creation, moving about the sun. 
Should a comet, therefore, dare attack the earth, it would 
merely catch a Tartar; for it would never be able to get away 
again, our substance would swallow it. 





Curious Cornciwence.—Edward Everett in his oration at Am- 
herst College, a month since, spoke of the vast and rapid ex- 
tension of knowledge, and of the probability that one day we 
might become well acquainted with the planets, and see not 


only the rivers and continentsof the moon, but even the dwell- 
|ings and inhabitants. 


The next day Locke’s hoax arrived at 
Amherst. 





Ranpotrn Recorver.—We are glad tosee this old gentleman 
|| moving again. He has been napping now about two months, 


|| and is too good in his way, entirely, to have such dead fits al- 
| lowed. 





f= By some strange error in our proof-readers Shakspeare ts 
made, upon our first page, to appear as an original contributor to 
our columns. 





Transcript oF News.—On ‘the Ist of October, a great fire 
took place in Boston, at the corner of Devonshire and Water 
streets, nearest State and Congress streets. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of property was destroyed; insurance, forty 
thousand dollars. Eighteen hundred copies of the North Amer- 
ican Review for October, and five thousand copies of the Amer- 
ican Almanac for 1836, were burnt. 

“The Philosophy of Ultraism” has been published in Boston, 
by Rev. W. Hague, a Baptist clergyman. 

The robberies for the season have commenced again in Bos- 
ton; performers same as last year. 

A story is coming westward of a couple of rogues, one of 
whom carried the other to a doctor, in a bag, and sold him as a 
subject. After having pocketed the cash, the bagged boy be- 
gan tokick. “Why,” said the man of physic, “he’s alive.” 
‘He'll keep the longer,” replied the rogue, “and you can kill 
him when you want him.” 

The Baltimore Young Men’s Paper has just entered its se- 
cond year and taken the name of the Baltimore Atheneum. 
It is well managed and supported; so. good luck to it, a long 
life, and a longer list. 

A stove for anthracite coal, of a very superior kind, has been 
made by Professor Olmstead of Yale College. Itis safe, easily 
regulated, without dust, andelegant. Cost from ten to twenty- 
five dollars. ; 

A Hooshier paper tells us a story of an apple 144 inches in 
circumference; we defy the Union to beat either apple or lie. 

A Life of Melancthon by Dr. Cox, of England, has been re- 
published in Boston. 


An application will be made at the meeting of the New 
York legislature to incorporate the Atlantic Steam Company. 
It is thought that steamers may go from New York to Liver- 
pool in 12 days, and back in 14. 


A kind of wheat which gives three cropsa year is coming 
into use in France. 





Some of the Medical -: have taken the field against 
feather-beds. There ought to be a crusade against them; an 
|| abolition, immediate and unconditional, of the whole race. 

A murderer near Memphis, as the Randolph Recorder tells 
us, was lately “tried by about fifty citizens, who bent a green 
sapling down, fastened his neck to the top, when he was swung 
into eternity.” A pretty savage trial, friend Latham; it smacks 
of the olden time. 

The New York Sun, of moon memory, says a man’s liver 
was tapped in England the other day; a tin pipe placed in the 
hole, and the diseased matter suffered to run for a week!! We 
should like to see the Sun’s liver tapped; instead of black bile 
it would run white lye, we reckon. 

The Yankees have taken to making white lead paint from 
soapstone. 

One farmer in New Jersey, this year, raised from ten to 
twelve thousand dollars worth of peaches. 

The Bangor speculators have begun to coin silver dollars 
from pewter and block-tin; but they wo’n’t pass even there, 
where a man’s bond (to reverse the old rule) is as good as his 
word. 

A Yankee paper tells us of a worthy drunkard of that na- 
tion, who, being out of funds, shaved his wife’s head, and sold 
the hair for rum. 


A factory has been established in Brattleboro’, Vermont, for 
the manufacture of mathematical rules. They are graduated, 
marked, and numbered, with unerring accuracy, by a machine 
for the purpose. 


A Yankee from Worcester county, Mass., has been caught 
killing six men, and robbing one hundred in Tennessee!! 

A boy of seven feet or so, from Maine, writing of the Provi- 
defice railroad, says, “the clock begun to strike twelve jest as 
we took a start from Providence, and the last twang of the Old 
South warn’t over, by gosh, when we come up in Boston,” 


Strong moves are making at the South in favor of establish- 
ing cotton manufactures. The objection urged is, the cruelty 


of working the slaves as the New Englanders work their chil- 
dren. 


The Marquis of Waterford and some other noble gentlemen 
who came a short time since to this country, and were received 
at New York by the Mayor, have been cominitted to Bridewell 
for riotous behavior. They first made an attack upan the 
lamps, next assaulted the watch, and after being shut up all 
night with a horde of untitled blackguards, spent the morning 
cursing and abusing the Justice. They were released from du- 
rance through the intercession of the British Consul and the 
Mayor. We are sorry that such men should cross the-water:— 
they disgrace Britain and produce in us enmity. 


It is said that Professor Palfry of Harvard is soon to take the 
editorship of the North American Review. 


A man who had spent the night of Sept. 28 with a Mr. Hol- 
stein at New Castle, Pennsylvania, at a public house, while 
journeying with him the next day, drew a pistol and bade him 
deliver. He did so, and the robber then fired at him, wound- 
ing his horsein the neck. He was pursued and overtaken near 
Youngstown, Trumbull county, in this state. Ife drew a pis- 
tol upon the man that seized him, and made towards Warren, 
but was soon surrounded by pursuers; finding escape hopeless 
he put his pistol to his head and blew his own brains out. He 
was not twenty-five years of age. 


A Spanish slave schooner, having on board 394 Africans, 


was captured some weeks ago by the British brig of war Ser- 
pent. 


The Territory of Arkansas has decided by a majority to ap- 
ply for admission into the Union as an independent state. 
ulation 51,809, of whom 9,839 are slaves. 


The Commonwealth and Merchants Banks, in Boston, have 
discontinued issuing bills of one dollar, and on the 4th of 
March next will discontinue those of two and three dollars. 


Pop- 


Lord Aylmer, in his farewell General Orders to the Forces in 
Canada, regrets the propensity of the British soldiers to indulge 
in the use of mane lignans. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

In the present number of the Mirror we inclose our accounts 
against many of our subscribers. We have made them out at, 
a less rate than our prospectus calls for. Wehave done this to 
induce all who are indebted to us to transmit their respective 
dues to usimmediately. In a few weeks weshall have agents 
out, who will be authorized to demand the full prospectus price 
from all indebted to us. Those who wish to avoid paying fees 
to an agent will do well to inclose money to us by mail. We 


will run all risks of money directed to us through the post- 
office, if the fact be certified by the postmaster. 

Of all our subscribers, whether they receive their accounts 
or not, we earnestly request payment, that we may be able to 
pay off debts which we have incurred for their gratification, 














The Mirror will not be sent to those who neglect to pay, 
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Tue Granp Duke Constantine ano nis Wire.— 
Three or four times a week I received commands to at- 
tend his levee, and not unfrequently to breakfast—a meal 
which he commonly took at about 11 in the day. (n 
these occasions he seemed to take considerable pleasure sn 
all I could tell bim of England and its modes and customs 
—its army, its capital, and its domestic and commercial re- 
sources. If on some of these subjects I confessed my ig- 
norance, he would eye me witha doubting and suspicious 
glance, urge me again and again on the same point, as if 
he thought I was unwilling to explain, or expressly re- 
served that of which I confess I was utterly ignorant; or 
he would dash up in a towering passion, break into some 
intemperate expression, and declare that I ought to be 
ashamed of myself, not to be acquainted with statistics, 
which even foreigners knew well. 

In these*sudden and unforeseen excesses of passion, he 
was with difficulty pacified—a task upon which J dared 
never to venture—I could only look on and listen in si- 
lence; but if his elegant and amiable Princess was pres- 
ent. as was not unfrequently the case, her graceful tender- 
ness and endearments calmed down the storm: she petted 
him like a froward child, and with a doubting pause or 
half muttered growl, his good humor returned. This 
charming and accomplished creature, was his wife by one 
of those left-handed marriages so common and well under- 
stood among the German Princes, and it was always a 
matter of surprise to me by what strange freak of destiny, 
a being so mild and gentle in manners, so graceful, so ten- 
der and amiable in all the acts and movements of her life, 
could have been linked to such a monster; and what seems 
stranger stil], she loved him, and thence perhaps, the se- 
cret of herinfluence. I have seen him often playing with 
her long ringlets, or fondling in his great paw the pret- 
tiest and whitest hand in the world, or kissing his hand 
to ber at a window with an air that actually approached 
to tenderness. She,indeed, was the only person who pos- 
sessed any real influence over hia mind, and her gentle 
ways could soothe the wild beast in his angr,est moods:— 
she would follow him as he stamped about the room; she 
expostulated. she wheedled, she caressed; she would try 
with a tear in her eye to make him laugh; and it would 
seem that, almost in spite of himself, the smile she 
sought so anxiously, came at her bidding: he would look 
into her eyes, kiss her little hand, and seat himself again, 
and without another allusion to the cause of the explo- 
sior. 

He seemed almost to encourage her interference, and 
he played with her as a child would with a doll: but she 
was a plaything with which he never quarrelled. He 
seemed proud, too, of her mental acquirements, and he 
delighted in the display of her accomplishments. Indeed, 
T at one time attributed it a’principal cause why I was so 
often an invited guest at the Belvidere, that it afforded 
her the opportunity of speaking Englisb,an accomplish- 
ment in which she excelled: she possessed considerable 
fluency, and that least possible smack of foreign accent, 
which could not be otherwise than pleasing on the lips of 
a pretty woman. Constantine took great pleasure in hear- 
ing us talking in that language—he rubbed his hands, 
and listened with evident gratification as she prattled 
away ina tongue which he did not understand, and con- 
tinued repeatedly to express his pleasure and satisfaction. 
His tenderness for this mild and gentle being was at least 
a redeeming point in his character, and his attachment 
was repaid on her part by the most devoted and entire 
affection. Poor thing! his death broke the slight cord 
which attached her to life; whether that it was her whole 
soul, her existence, was wrapped up in him who had rais- 
ed her from comparative obscurity almost to a throne, or 
whether it was that she missed the being who, however 
harsh to others, was always, after his fashion, kind toher 
—whom she had been long accustomed to cajole, to 
fondle, to guide, to moderate—the link was severd—her 
gentle heart broke under the shock, and she sunk into 
the grave which had received her husband.—WMonthly 
Magazine. 





A Mopern Mriracte.—The Rev. Mr. Colton in his 
-“Four years in Great Britain,” relates the following as a 
very extensively accredited miracle which happened to a 
female in London, and whose recovery from one of the 
_Aperiodical swoons, he witnessed: 

“] hardly know whet order of miracles this belongs to. 
The subject of this was a female about 20 years old.— 
Some thirteen years ago, as it is said, she received an in- 
jury which made her a helpless cripple for 5 years the last 
three of which she was unable to move herself in bed.— 
Her spine was irremediably injured, and one of her limbs 
thrown into such a condition of deformity, that her foot 
was brought and permanently lodged against her side un- 
der ber shoulders. During the last year of this helpless- 
ness she had a dream, it isaverred, accompanied with a 
supernatural vision and communication, by which she 
was certified, that if she should have faith to live through 
the following September, in the midst of extreme and ex- 
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cruciating sufferings; she would be thoroughly restored on 
the 25th of March thereafter,precisely at 6 o’clock,.P. M. 
Of course, as she was last year alive, it will be under- 
stood, that she was enabled to fulfil the condition. And 
accordingly on the 25th of March, precisely at 6 o’clock, 
P. M. she was perfectly restored, and was able immediate- 
ly to walk about, &c. The witnesses of all the facts, 
and many details which I need not trouble my readers 
with it is said, are abundant and now living, profes- 
sional men and others. Indeed I was gravely told by 
those who were my informers, that one of the profession- 
al men who spoke disrespectfully of the matter at the 
time, was visited in judgement, and has been a cripple 
ever since. 

But the most remarkable part of the story is, that on 
the aniversary of that day of healing,for every succeeding . 
year, precisely at the hour of 6 o’clock P. M. March 25th,; 
the individual has swooued away and appeared to be dead; 
but ina half an hour or so, exhibited the symtoms of one 
asleep, with eyes half open, occasionally talking like one 
in sleep, or in a trance; and had customarily continued 
in this condition of a perfect and thorough abstract.on 
from sensible objects conversing every now and then very 
religiously, and seemed to be a guest of heaven. It was 
averred that the medical profession had exhausted their 
skill and all their means in vain to rouse her, and that for 
eight years successively she had remained each anniversa- 
ry 24 hours to a minute in this sort of a trance, discours- 
ing every few minutes with great propriety, and to the 
edification of all present. When the clock has made the 
last stroke of 6 on the 25th of March, P. M. she swoons, 
and revives as regularly and precisely at the end of 24 
hours. She manifest symptoms of approaching stupor an 
hour or two beforehand, which grows upon her till the 
moment arrives. and she is gone; a few moments before 
the 24 hours have expired, she begins to show symtoms of 


resuscitation, and at the exact time-opens her eyes and is 
well aguin. 





CocuineaL.—But there is another plant common here, 
that 1 wish J had influence enough to bring into notice in 
the United States. It grows there spontaneously in 
some places—particularly at the bay of St. Louis, in 
Mississippi. It is that species of the cactus called opun- 
tia major, and known also by the names of Indian fig and 








prickly pear. This plant yields a beautiful dye, in every 
respect equal, in some superior, to the cochineal insect, 
which it is evident is indebted to this fruit for the color it! 
possesses. Mr. Shetzof Jamaica inspissated the purple’ 
juice of this fruit, by more than sixty different processes; | 
and sent the result of the most favorable ones to the dyers 
in and about London. These dyers assured him that the, 
same quantity of this inspissated juice would color three 
times the cloth that the cochineal would, and that the col-, 
or was as brilliant and as permanent. The government, 
however,appeared to entertain an idea that the encourage-| 
ment of this manufacture would injure the revenue, by 
destroying the cochineal trade with Spanish America.— 
However politic this reasoning may be in Britain, it 
would not apply to the United States, whose reigning) 
policy seems to be, to establish an entire independance of 
all foreign powers, by raising and making every thing 
withis theirown dominions. I can assure them that they 
may make their own cochineal from this prickly pear, for 
I have made it myself. The plate of the cactus in my 
botanic collection, in colored with the juice of the fig it- 
self. It will grow almost in pure sand. The creoles are 
very fond of the fruit, and will rob every plant they mcet 
with, even before it is ripe. A leafset with the stem in 
the ground, will produce a plant, as each leaf grows out 
of another, and so on till it becomes quite a tree. The 
flowers come out of the edge, and also out of the disk of 
the leaves. 





Lazy Fever.—Mr. Medary: The disorder described! 


in the annexed scrap is prevalent in the Empire State 
and peradventure also in Ohio. * The remedy recom- 
mended I think worth a trial, and if one does not effect 
a cure, repeat! Thine, 


EPHRAIM. 
Potter, August 12th, 1835. 


Cure for the Lazy Fever.—The following amusing 
extract is taken from an old book on physic entitled ‘The 
Breviary of Health,’ by Andrew Boorde, Physicke Doc- 
toure an Englishman, anno 1557: 

“The 151 chaptire doth shew of an evyll fever, the 
which doth combat younge persons, named the fever bur- 
den (lazy fever.) Among all the fevers, I had almost for- 
gotten the fever burden with which younge men, younge 
women, maydens and other younge persons bee sore in- 
fected now-a-days. The cause of this infirmitee: This 








fever doth come naturally, or else by evyll and slouthful 
brynging up.—If it do come by nature, then the fever is 
incurable, for it can never get out of the fleshe that is 
bred in the bone. If it come by slouthful brynging up, it 
may be helpen by diligent labbor. A remedy: There is 
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nothing for the fever burden, as 1s wnguentum baculinum: 
that is to say, take a stick, or wand of a yard of length 
and more, and let it be as great as a man’s fyn:er, and 
with it annoynt the back and the shoulders well mornin 

and evening, and do this 21 days; and if this fever wil 
not be helpen in that time,let them be aware of wagginge 
on the gallows; and whyles they do take theyr medicine, 
put on lubberwort in theyr potage.” 


> 





Morratity or Man.—According to the most accurate 
calculation, an astronomical year contains 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, and 48 seconds. Suppose one individ- 
ual to die every secand,thenyou have 60 every minute,300 
every five minutes, 3,6000 every hour, 85,400 every day, 
and 31,556,228 every year; and in thirty years 946,707,. 
840. As this last number is about equal to the present 
population of the earth, and as thirty years are calculated 
to be the period of generation, it seems probable also, 
that, taking the world at large, there is a general uni- 
formity in the doings of death. In particular places, at 
different times, the movements of this destroyer are like 
the rivulet, now rushing down the mountain’s side, then 
moving sluggishly along the plain below; but taking al] 
the world together, he resembles the deep and broad river 
constantly pursuing its resistless way to the bosom of the 
ocean. Looking over any definite period of time—say 
the intervening years between the death of Christ and 
the present moment—we should not find an hour, nor pro- 
bably a minute, in which some have not died. The hour 
since we commenced these calculations has witnessed, 
probably, the departure to the world of spirits of no less 
than 3,600 human beings; and even the single minute 
since the reader commenced this article has carried off 60 
and if, perchance, he has been two minutes reading thus 
far, 120 deathless spirits have gone to their account; and 
should he pause three minutes more,to wonder or to weep 
the number will have swelled to 300. 





DreapDFut END or A Miser.—Monsieur Foscue, one 
of the farmers general of the province of Languedoc, in 
France, by grinding the faces of the poor, had amassed 
an immense sum of money, which being known to the 
government, he was ordered to raise a considerable sum. 
Not being inclined to comply with this demand, he plead- 
ed extreme poverty; and lest the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince should give information to the contrary, he resolved 
to hide his treasure in such a manner as to escape the 
strictest search. 

He dug a kind of a cave in his wine cellar, so deep as 
to require a ladder in going down to it. At the entrance 
was a door with a spring lock, \ hich on shutting, fastened 
of itself. Sometime afterwards he was missing, and, 
though diligent search was made, he could no where be 
ound. At length his house was sold, and the purchaser 
making some improvements on the property, discovered a 
door in the cellar. Going down he found Monsieur Fos- 
cue lying dead on the ground, with a candlestick near 
him,and on searching farther, he found his hidden wealth. 

It was supposed he had gone into the cave, and the 
door by some accident shutting after him he was out of 
the call of any person, and perished for want of fuod. 

He had eaten the candle, and even gnawed the flesh off 
both his arms! 





MaeniricentT Present.—An East Indiaman arrived 
lately at London, bringing as part of her cargo a num- 
ber of articles of most costly and magnificent descrip- 
tion, as presents to the King of England, from the King 
of Oude. - They consisted of a bedstead of solid gold, 
and a table of the same metal; two chairs of solid gil- 
ver, besides other articles, the whole richly c tu 
ornamented with carved figures. There were gent @ 
two elephants, two Arabian horses, and two dwarf buf- 
faloes. ‘The elephants are small of stature, being bu 
eleven years of age, male and feinale, accompanied by 
attendants, natives of India, attired. in their splendid 
dresses of the country, and the elephan outred with 
splendid trappings. The dwarf buffal re of the size 
of a common pig in this country, but are most beautiful 
creatures, and, a8 a curiosity, unique. ‘The whole of the 
presents are estimated of the valueof £80,000. 





Aw Otp Curistian.—At the special request of Joice 
Heth, religious services were performed at Concert Hall 
yesterday afternoon, by the Rev. Mr. Hague, Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in this city. Joice has been a 
member of the Baptist Church 116 years, as we are told 
the church records in Virginia shew! She took a great in- 
terest in the ceremonies, and during their continuance 
sung two antique hymns, and lined them in the old simple 
atyle.—Boston Transcript. 





(¢pWe find a curious notice in a New-York paper 
Mr.—— ’s death is chronicled; we are, told that “he 











* Of a truth it is.—Ed. Mir, 


will be buried tomorrow afternoon without further invita- 
tion.” Rather unceremonious, on the whole—but then 
what could he do, poor fellow? 
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